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The whistle blows. Opposing lines surge 
forward ina thrilling flash of color. The 
game is on. Get your tickets early and be 
there for the kickoff. ¢ And as you drive 
to the game, stop in and get one of the 
new football booklets we have for 
you. Free at any Associated red, 


green and cream service station. 
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FOOTBALL 


ES ~ON THE AIR 


You can follow the game in detail with 
this free booklet. ¢ If you can’t be at the 
game, listen in on the air. We’re broad- 
casting again this year over the lines 
of the leading broadcasting stations 

of the coast. You'll have, by radio 
\\ proxy, aseat on the fifty-yard line, 
right in the cheering section. 
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a genuine gas, brings modern cooking convenience 
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A highly organized dis- 
tribution service sup- 
plies thousands of ccun- 
try homes with Pyrofax 
Gas. This service is 
trompt and dependable, 
because of the hundreds 
of Pyrofax service sta- 
tions {khraughout the 
country, 





to your home beyond the gas mains 


~ 
i housewife wants the conve- 
nience, cleanliness and freedom from 
drudgery that a modern gas range 
brings to cooking. And now with Pyro- 
fax every home beyond city mains can 
actually have a modern gas range in 
the kitchen and real gas to cook with. 
A cool, efficient kitchen in the country! 

Pyrofax is a genuine gas, derived 
from natural gas. Not gasoline or 
kerosene, not carbide. But actual gas 
—like city gas. It burns with a hot, 
sootless, clean flame. It keeps a kitchen 
cool and comfortable in summer. Pyro- 
fax gives results in cooking that only 
the readily controlled flame and tem- 
perature of a real gas range can give. 
With Pyrofax you can use any make 
of range you prefer—a modern range, 
one with an efficient oven heat regu- 
lator that guarantees successful baking, 
saves gas—that will cook whole meals 
perfectly without attention, and leave 
you free to do as you like. 

Pyrofax is stored in steel containers 
and delivered to country homes by con- 
veniently located service stations. Two 
Pyrofax cylinders are placed in a neat 
steel cabinet outside the house. Each 
holds a two or three months’ gas sup- 








ply for the average family. One tank 
is in service while the other remains in 
reserve. Standard gas pipe is used for 
all connections. Installation anywhere 








is simple and quick be- 
cause Pyrofax requires no 
special appliances. Thou- 
sands of country homes 
and institutions in the 
East have used and en- 
dorsed this perfect fuel for 
years. 

Now Pyrofax gas service is available 
on the Pacific Coast. It is sponsored 
by the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation, which is an associated 
company of the Linde Air. Products 
Company — Pacific Coast and the 
Presto-O-Lite Company, Inc., whose 
products have been made and marketed 
here for many years. With this backing 
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CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 





Unit of Union Carbide 


and Carbon Corporation 


114 Sansome Street, San Francisco, California 


1310 Santee Street 
Los Angeles, California 
15th and Hoyt Streets 

Portland Oregon 





124 West Second South Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


241 West Buchanan Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 
2901 F rst Avenue South 
Seattle, Washington 


AUTHORIZED AGENCY FOR 


Pyrofan, 


DEPENDABLC GAS SERVICE 
BEYOND THE GAS MAINS 





This sign identifies the 
Pyrofax dealer in your 
vicinity. 





you can have the utmost confi- 
dence in the product and in con- 
tinued, dependable service. 

Investigate this clean, eco- 
nomical and efficient gas ser- 
vice! See the local Pyrofax 
dealer, or mail the coupon today 
for complete information. 





Convenient Terms 
Prices of Pyrofax equipment com- 
pletely installed, including gas range, 
exclusive of gas, $155 and up, de- 
pending on range selected and cost 
of installation. 

A small down payment enables you 
to start cooking with gas at once. 
Spread the balance over a full year, 
if you like. 











PYROFAX DIVISION 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
114 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Please send me further information on Pyro- 
fax and the name of the nearest distributor. 


Name 


Address 





$5 12 
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Where working together is everything 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir 1s the aim of the Bell System 
that anyone anywhere in the coun- 
try can pick up a telephone and 
talk to anyone anywhere else clearly and 
without delay. That is the meaning of 
universal service. To provide it, the means 
of telephoning must be uniformly good. 
Each of the 24 operating companies of 
the Bell System has full access to all the 
improvements and methods that are con- 
tinually being made. 

There are 5000 workers on the staffs of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Bell Laboratories whose 
sole occupation is to develop constantly 
improving methods and equipment for the 
350,000 employees of the Bell System to 








use in serving the public. The re- 
sults of the efforts are evident, not 
only in the extension of telephone 
service across the Atlantic, but in the con- 
stantly improving local and long distance 
service at home. 

The very nature of the telephone busi- 
ness necessitates a single interconnected 
system. The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company accepts its responsibility 
for a nation-wide telephone service as a 
public trust. 

It is fundamental in the policy of the 
Company that all earnings after regular 
dividends anda surplus for financial security 
be used to give more and better service to 
the public. 














OR the past year or two, narra- 

tives of the old west have made 

their appearance in book form in 

rapid, almost bewildering succes- 
sion. The country—or the book-publish- 
ing business of the country at least—has 
evidently become, as the new phrase 
would have it, ‘‘west- ~conscious, (or 
should it be ‘“‘west-minded’’?) and the 
publishers have decided that if the public 
wants the old west they’ll give it the old 
west and plenty of it. Personal narrative, 
near histories, reminiscences, biographies, 
novels,.modern and historical—there has 
been no let-up in the flood and, so far, 
there has been no sign of it ending. 

The remarkable thing has been that so 
much of the material has been good. True, 
there have been some pseudc-historical 
books such as the lamented “‘Sutter’s 
Gold” which purported to be a “true”’ 
biography and wasn’t, and others which 
start arguments, such as Burns’ “Saga of 
Billy the Kid,’’ which aroused the ire 
of Eugene Manlove Rhodes to the extent 
of a published refutation (in SUNSET, in 
fact) of some of Mr. Burns’ observations 
anent the worthy Pat Garrett, and there 
have been still others open to attack, more 
or less, on the ground of fact or of inter- 
pretation or whatnot. But, by and large, 
these new books about the old west have 
been both accurate and interesting. Re- 
creations of the old scene such as Burns’ 
“Tombstone,” personal narratives such as 
Siringo’s “Riata and Spurs,” biography 
such as Vestal’s “Kit Carson” or Nevins’ 
“Fremont,” books like these and many 
others have hit the nail on the head with 
respect to the facts and have found ready 
and responsive audiences. And it is—for 
the West at any rate—a splendid thing 
that such narratives, especially those 
made up chiefly of personal recollections 
should get into print before the stuff of 
which they are made i is lost entirely. 

Such a book is “Helldorado: The True 
Story of Tombstone,” by William M. 
Breakenridge (Houghton, Mifflin, $4.00). 

“Colonel Billy” Breakenridge went to 
Arizona, to Phoenix, in 1878 and was 
made deputy sheriff at the age of twenty- 
two. Phoenix was lawless enough, but not 
really a “bad” town and he had no espe- 
cially exciting adventures. What he did 
get, however, was a good training for the 
jobs he was to hold for most of the re- 
mainder of his life. A year later the news 
of Ed Schieffelin’s strike was broadcast to 
the world and along with every other able- 
bodied man in Arizona, Breakenridge 
headed for Tombstone. Somehow he fell 
naturally into the same job he had held 
in Phoenix. He had a habit of bringing 
in his man with a minimum of trouble and 
so he kept on being a deputy. For the 
five years that Tombstone was a real 
boom town Breakenridge served warrants, 
placed attachments, got together posses 
and went hunting human quarry. Always 


he seemed to come back with the goods; 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


almost never did he resort to frearms al- 
though he was an excellent shot. The 
story is told of him that he was once asked 


how many men he had killed. ‘“Two,” he 
replied. “How many have you shot at?” 
was the next question. ‘““T'wo,” answered 
Breakenridge! 


Naturally he knew all the bandits and 
bad men, the gamblers, rustlers and dodg- 
ers of the law as well as many of those, 
also famous in the history of the old west, 
whose duty it was to enforce the law. The 
pages of ‘“‘Helldorado” are full of their 





« Colonel Billy Breakenridge, whose 


“‘Helldorado,” (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$4.00), the story of his exciting career 
as Deputy Sheriff of Tombstone, is re- 

viewed on this page 


names; the Earp brothers, Doc Holliday, 
John Ringo, Curly Bill, Frank Leslie, the 
Clantons with whom the Earp party had 
their fight to the finish and Tom McLaury 
whom they shot down unarmed in the 
street, the time that Ike Clanton ran 
away. The Lincoln County war echoed 
into Tombstone and Breakenridge knew 
Garrett although he never met Billy the 
Kid. Bat Masterson he knew and Sheriff 
Bob Paul; he himself captured Zwing 
Hunt, murderer and payroll bandit. Later 
he became a special ofhcer for the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad and participated in 
more than one dangerous chase and cap- 
ture until he was made claim agent for the 
railroad. Then at last just after the war, 
Breakenridge was retired on pension and 
found time to begin getting his recollec- 
tions together to make a book. And 
“Helldorado” is that book. 

It will be clear to you from this much 
about it, that “Helldorado” is the real 
article. Breakenridge was there; all of it 
he saw and pretty nearly all of it he was. 
That’s the type of first-hand experience 
that makes this kind cf book such fasci- 
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nating reading. Such matters as style, pa 
ished writing, trickery of one sort or a 
other, go by the board entirely. Facts 
the details, bloody or not as they ma 
happen—those are what you want. An 
we "d like to advise you here and now that 
in Breakenridge’s book, those are wha 
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you get. “Helldorado” is grand “olf d 
west” stuff. f Co 
e e e pinew, 
NOTHER side of the old west is rep) 
resented in “The Making of Buffalj) 
Bill,” by Richard J. Walsh in collabora) 
tion with Milton S. Salsbury, (Bobb 
Merrill, $5.00). Mr. Walsh’s collaboratot) 
was the son of Nate Salsbury, long Cody gy, 
partner in the Wild West show business} poni, s 
Perhaps, on second thought, our state Whi 
ment that this book reflects another sidq sense | 
of the old west is not quite correct. What thoug! 
it does is to reflect, through the story of own !i! 
the most famous Old Westerner that eveq weer 
lived, a side of the old west that nevey ‘Ho! 
really existed. Mr. Walsh has intended a - 
his book to be, as he subtitles it, a “study jhe pe 
in heroics,” an interpretation of the Bu} from ' 
falo Bill that lived in the dime novels, the) movin 
circus posters, the press-agentries of thef ing ° |] 
day. Along with this look at the Buffal to “B 
Bill of popular imagination, the autho Tully 
carries the running narrative of the facts Th 
e 
in the case, giving the reader a sort off ¢p)o) 
stereoscopic view of Cody—a study, sot) Thi 
say, in three dimensions. family 
Fittingly enough, Mr. Walsh begins his} a sack 
book with a quotation from a popularf ster ce 
nickel thriller of the ’seventies, which 1s the d 
too good a bit to pass by. Here it is: mr. : 
“Mercy is a name not fit for your lips, you oe 
woman-killing fiend,’ shouted Bill Face} pleast 
to face, knee to knee, hand to hand, Raven} pelon 
Feather and Buffalo Bill met. Twice the} yith 
borderman parried the deadly thrusts of the 
wily chief—twice again the steel of the sav- Art 
age drank his blood, but weak from twenty} Mitel 
wounds, the Indian’s eyes were not sure, and A} 
soon the knife of the brave borderman reached} ness 
his body with a fearful thrust . . .” wom: 
Buffalo Bill was variously reported to _ 
bear the scars of anywhere from twenty-}~ 
five to one hundred and thirty-seven} — Gii 
wounds earned in encounters with the In-[| Day, 
dians. His wife, on the other hand, stated rh 
that a bullet wound which creased his = 
scalp in an Indian skirmish was the only ey 
wound he had ever received. Mr. Walsh} teres 
peints out that the truth probably lies! hear, 
somewhere between the two extremes.) or it 
and that all the thousand and one other} drav 
stories about his prowess must similarly | quit 
be shaken down in the sack until an ap-{ 8" 
proximation is arrived at. That is what iy 
Mr. Walsh does in this book and the re-} 
sult is a remarkably compelling narrative, Si 
swung somewhere between fairy tale and | Put 
fact; a reflection of the man and of his A 
times in about equal proportions, with} “'° 
just a dash of a smile at human credulity S 
to season the whole. ‘oln 
When Buffalo Bill is mentioned there}, 4 
almost invariably pops up the story that ass 
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e broke those impressive little glass balls 
rom horseback with shot-filled shells 
ind not rifle bullets. Mr. Walsh tells 
he facts about ic, substantiated by the 
estimony of Johnny Baker, Cody’s foster 
on and co-worker in the shows. Baker 
avs that in the first year of the show both 
‘ody and “Doc” Carver did use rifle bul- 
ets, but after they got bills for broken 
lass from greenhouses eight or ten blocks 
rom the grounds, they decided that for 
afety they must use shot, which would 
drop harmlessly in the grounds. As a mat- 
er of fact, the pellets made a_ pattern 
about the same size as the glass ball at a 


range of twenty yards and according to 


1 now that Baker, it was just about as hard to “get 


» are wh 


rand “olf 


n” the object at twenty yards with such 
Jshot a it would have been with a rifle ball. 
Cody himself was always modest. He 
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go on, and he was a good enough showman 
to inspire much of it. But in conversation 
he never referred to his supposed exploits 
except humorously. Indeed, one of his 
favorite yarns on himse:f was his account 
of an effort to kill a prairie chicken with 
his revolver. He fired one and missed, 
fired again and missed and finally emptied 
all chambers of the gun while the bird 
flapped about unharmed. Angered, Cody 
hurled the empty revolver and hit the bird 
on the head, killing it instantly! (More 
than a little showmanship in that story, 
by the way!) 

“The Making of Buffalo Bill” is a book 
not to be missed. Out of the mass of what 
he calls “Buffalobilia,”’ Mr. Walsh has 
sifted the facts as well as the best of the 
fiction. Together, as he presents them, 
they make a narrative which is as good 
(Continued on page 66) 
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* Cody shanty Irish. By Jim Tully. (A. & C. 
usiness, Boni, $2.50) 
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isense and certainly not autobiography al- 
ithough it is Tully’s story, more or less, of his 
‘own life, nevertheless we are listing the book 
under “Fiction” because its appeal is really 
that of the novel. It is the story of the Irish 
in America two generations ago, the Irish 
who came and saw and fought their way to 
the seats of the mighty the country over, 
from Tammany to Twin Peaks; a rapidly 
moving chronicle of the spirit of a race mak- 
ing 2 place for itself in an alien land. Next 
o “Beggars of Life’’ we feel this to be 
Tully’s best book. 


The Way It Was With Them. By Peadar 
O'Donnell. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, $2.50) 

This is Ireland at home, the narrative of a 
family of fisher-folk so desperately poor that 
asack of potatoes or a sack of flour or a lob- 
ster caught by one of the children may make 
the difference between life and starvation. 
Mr. O’Donnell has interpreted his Irish 
peasants sympathetically and in the most 
beautifully simple lyric prose it has been our 
pleasure to read in some time. This book 
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belongs on the same shelf with Synge—and 
with Liam O’Flaherty. 


Army With Banners. By Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell. (D. Appleton, $2.00) 

\ novel based upon the Hallelujah busi- 
ness and the success—and failures—of a 
woman evangelist. The fly-leaf expressly 
states, however, that ‘All characters are 
imaginery.”’ So it can’t be Aimee, of course! 


Giant Killer. By Elmer Davis. (John 
Day, $2.50) 

The debunking of David who, Mr. Davis 
explains, didn’t kill either Goliath or his tens 
of thousands. The story is much more than 
that however; it would be a readable and in- 
teresting novel whether or not one had ever 
heard of David. Mr. Davis, in his humorous 
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or in his serious moments, is an admirable 
drawer of parallels and this story, while not 
quite satire, might well be the story of every 
great man who has ever been lucky enough 
to have a Joab at hand to kill all his giants 
for him. 


Swag. By Charles Francis Coe. (G. P 
Putnam’s Sons, $2.00) 

A story of the underworld by the man who 
wrote ‘“Me, Gangster.”’ 

Silas Bradford’s Boy. By Joseph C. Lin- 
coln. (D. Appleton, $2.00) 

Another Cape Cod story and fully up to 
the Lincoln standard. 








Recent Books iz” Brief Review 


This Side Idolatry. By C. E. Bechhofer 
Roberts. (Bobbs, Merrill, $2.50) 

A novel based on the life of Charles 
Dickens. The book is throwing Dickensians 
everywhere into an uproar because of the 
startling new light it is supposed to cast upon 
the character of the great writer. As a mat- 
ter of fact Mr. Roberts doesn’t handle 
Dickens very roughly after all; he shows him 
to the reader as human, to be sure, rather 
than the near-god his admirers have given 
to the world, and as somewhat of a humbug 
himself in spite of his active campaigning 
against hum-buggery. But then we’re most 
of us more or less humbugs and we fail to see 
why Mr. Roberts’ interpretation of Dickens 
should disturb anyone in the face of the fact 
that nothing said or written about the man 
himself can possibly affect the genius of his 
writing. 

My Brother Jonathan. By Francis Brett 
Young. (A. A. Knopf, $3.00) 

A thoroughly satisfactory novel written 
in the older, more leisurely and more roman- 
tic manner and hence somewhat of a relief 
after so much of the modern, jerky fiction. 
A story of self-sacrifice and struggle, it leaves 
the reader not sorry for Jonathan who 
fought so well only to lose everything, but 
glad of him—and fully conscious that all 
humanity is somehow bound up into the 
author’s conception of his magnificent young 
doctor. Which, naturally, is evidence of the 
author’s complete success in his romantic 
approach. 

Black Sadie. By T. Bowyer Campbell. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50) 

The field negro comes to New York. This 
first novel exhibits an extraordinary under- 
standing of the childlike nature of the negro 
of a certain type—entirely malleable by cir- 
cumstance and quite willing to sink back 
into animal obscurity when circumstances 
change. Modern in manner and delight- 
fully told, this is almost a new picture of 
New York, new because the city is observed 
freshly and through the new, unclouded eye 
of Sadie herself. 

All Kneeling. By 
per, $2.50) 

A remarkable picture of a thoroughly sel- 
fish girl who always got what she wanted by 
disguising her predatory inclinations under 
a mask of sweetness and humility. 

Scarlet Sister Mary. By Julia Peterkin. 
(Bobbs, Merrill, $2.50) 

A story of the South Carolina negro at 
home in his—and her—plantation shack. 
Miss Peterkin interprets her negroes splen- 
didly but this is not the story that her 
“Black April’’ was. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Christmas Books 


THE HOUSE AT 
POOH CORNER 
By A. A. Milne 


Author of “When We Were Very 
Young.” $2.00 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK 
By D. B. Wyndham Lewis 


Author of “Francois Villon.”? $3.00 


THE BALLAD OF 
READING GAOL 
By Oscar Wilde 


Conceptions by John Vassos, illus- 
trator of “Salome.” 

Popular edition $3.50 
Limited edition $10.00 


WOMEN OF THE 
MORTE D’ARTHUR 
By Ann D. Alexander 


A Baedeker to Malory. $3.50 


FLORENTINE 
NIGHTS 
By Heinrich Heine 


Two fantastic tales, one of Paganini. 


$7.00 
MY STUDIO 
WINDOW 
By Marietta M. Andrews 


The big parade in wee 
5 


FAVORITE JOKES of 
FAMOUS PEOPLE 
By Frank E. Nicholson 


Read ’em and laugh with Lindy 
Jimmy Walker, etc. $3.00 


YOUTH 
By Elisabeth S. Chesser 


Introduction by Angelo Patri. $1.00 


LOVE 
By William Lyon Phelps 


Author of “Happiness” $1.00 


WIT’S END 


By Viola Paradise 
The Dutton Book of the Month for 
December. $2.50 


THE NIGHT BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 
Chelsea Edition 


Exquisite illustrations by Elizabeth 
MacKinstry. $2.00 





Send for free illustrated catalog. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
286-302 Fourth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
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HE far West has been given 

credit for starting a good many 

things, as indeed it should. 

When frontiers are rolled back 
it is always the adventurous, the forward- 
looking men and women who do the roll- 
ing, and those are the people to whom be- 
ginnings come naturally. Pioneers in em- 
pire building may be counted on to be 
pioneers in other fields as well, history has 
demonstrated that much. 

So it has happened that the Pacific 
coast, just as it 1s fathering aviation to- 
day, was the place in which the early army 
fliers found themselves turned loose to de- 
velop a very new, squalling infant of a 
science into a real fighting arm. Rockwell 
Field, California, was the cradle of army 
aviation. At that experimental station 
were developed the intrepid fliers who 
made the Aviation Section of the Signal 
Corps of the United States Army count 
for what it did during the War. And from 
that training field have come the guiding 
spirits of the present U.S. Army Air Corps. 

One after another, you may check the 
names of the officers who are leaders of to- 
day’s fighting fliers and you will find that 
an extraordinarily large proportion of 
them were members of that First Aero 
Squadron; men who flew crates that the 
self-respecting pilot of today would 
scarcely be seen in, and stunted them and 
experimented with them—and learned by 
bitter experience the valuable lessons 
which they have handed down to the 
newer younger fliers of a newer, younger 
day. 

“Squadrons West”’ in this issue, is the 
title of G. K. Spencer’s account of those 
early West Coast days of aviation. It is a 
remarkable narrative of an unusual group, 
and a worthy tribute to the courage, the 
devotion to duty, the unconscious great- 
ness of those men. 


t t t 
AGAZINE readers everywhere 
will remember J. R. Jones 
whose yarns about Wyoming, present and 
past, have appeared in some of the coun- 
try’s largest periodicals. 

In this issue of SUNsET, Mr. Jones digs 
back into the colorful days of the stage- 
coach and reminisces a while on the 
careers of some of the men who were fa- 
mous in their day as drivers. 

“Handlers of Sixes” he calls his article, 
and his tales of Wild Bill McGee, Bob 
Snook, Mike Mullen, Bill Giles and the 
rest of the hard-driving, hard-drinking 
crew that popped the buckskin along the 
Western roads in the heydey of the gold 
camps, will fascinate you, if we can judge 
by the comments of our staff readers who 
unanimously voted to print the story. 

? ? ’ 
LL the world knows that David 
Belasco is a Westerner at heart. 
Despite his brilliant successes in New 
York he never forgets the country that 
gave him his start. And his happiest recol- 








lections are those of the early days in San 
Francisco, the days when he was strug- 
gling for recognition in his art. 

In this issue Sidney H. Kessler appears 
for the second time in SUNSET, with 
““Belasco Looks Backward,” an intimate 
personal interview with the great produc- 
ing genius. Mr. Kessler’s article is full of 
Belasco’s memories of the city where he 
spent his youth as newsboy, street-vendor, 
elocutionist, actor and, finally, backed by 
the famous “Lucky” Baldwin, as a starter 
in the race for fortune as stage manager 
and producer. We feel that this story of 
Belasco’s youth will be of unusual interest 
to the thousands of readers who know 
what the name of Belasco has meant to 
the theater. 

? ? 


L AST " huly Sunset published a 
story by A. Marshall Harbinson, 
a young California writer who, as we 
pointed out at the time in the Desk, has 
managed to write about California as it is, 
without paying any attention whatever 
(remarkable as it may seem), either to 
climate or real estate. ie story, “Seumas 
Stands Up,” had for its background the 
fertile Sacramento River country and for 
its characters the simple ordinary folk 
who live and work and play on that rich, 
black land which the great river has built 
along its banks through the centuries. 
This month, in “Clinging Vines,”’ Mr. 
Harbinson has another Riverbottom 
story, a tale of the hop-fields, hot with the 
late summer sun, redolent of the aromatic 
odors of the vines, brightly interwoven 
with the direct and simple emotions of the 
young people who are the players in the 
little drama. People who know “River- 
bottom” and a hundred other districts like 
it, wrote to tell us how well the author de- 
picted that country in his first story. 
We’re ready to hear from many more that 
he has done even better in ‘“Clinging 
Vines.’ 
t ¢ ¢ 
A® the West is the home of high 
mountains so it is the home of 
mountain climbers and of mountain- 
climbing clubs. All up and down the Pa- 
cific Coast there are organizations of inde- 
fatigable hikers and climbers, each of 
them looking summer after summer for 
some new peak to scale, some new range to 
conquer. 
Perhaps one of the most famous of 
these organizations is the Sierra Club of 
California. This year, for the first time in 
its history, the club made camp outside of 
the United States. For this, their twenty- 
seventh annual outing, the members of 
the club chose to try Mount Robson, the 
mightiest peak of the Canadian Rockies; 
that they made—quite literally—the 
grade, goes without saying. And they 
took in half a dozen or so minor peaks in 
their stride—just as side-issues, so to 
speak! 
The story of the Sierra Club’s trip and 





the climb is told aby Robert Ayre on pag f 


22 of this issue; ‘“The Sierras Go Over the 
Top” is his title. 
? ? t 
HE coyote, of course, is one of the 
real old-timers in the West. 
Moreover, he’s an old-timer that simply 
refuses to give way to the new order, one 


that seems able to resist every effort tof 


stamp him out. His depredations are 
growing more serious every year; slaugh- 
tered sheep and cattle by the thousands 
draw down on his head the wrath of 
owners who find him a costly nuisance, vet 
somehow he remains and multiplies and 
continues his wanton performances. 

“Senor Yip-Yap,” by Arthur Hawthorne 
Carhart and Stanley P. Young in this 
issue, tells the story of the coyote and of 
the organized attempts being made to get 
rid of him—and of his polite but firm re- 
fusal to be exterminated. 

? ? t 


ANY and various are the letters 


and manuscripts that come over 
the [esk; almost the whole stream of 
human thought and endeavor seems to be 
represented in one way or another in the 
thousands of contributions which pour in 
on us—amusing, pathetic, hopeless, some 
of them, others worth while, vital, con- 
structive in their matter and_ their 
manner. 

Not all that reaches the Desk, however, 
is intended for consumption by the capa- 
cious maws of the presses which grind out 
the incessant stream of sheets to make thie 

magazine. Often friends address the Des: 
personally and just for the fun of it— 
friends with nothing to sell, friends with a 
humorous anecdote w herewith to cheer us 
for the day, friends who have seen or 
heard or discovered some item, some 
story, some intimate little detail of the 
great West which they feel we ought to 
see, to hear, to discover with them. 

Such a friend is George E. McLeod, 
business manager of the Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, Independent. We don’t know him 
excepting through this correspondence, 
but his letter and the two items he en- 
closes with it make him a charter member 
of the Friends-of-the-Desk Club! Her: 
are those two items. We present them 
without further comment; if you simpl\ 
must have a heading for them—well. 
write your own. 

First: 

Editorial from the 
Stockton Independent, August 21, 1928. 
WEEP FOR WEEPAH! 

According to all reports, Weepah has be 
come another of Nevada’s ghost cities, on 
single inhabitant now occupying the place 
which a few months ago presented all the ex- 
citement and color incident to a mining 
boom. 

If there be anything in a name the plac« 
was fore-doomed, for it conjured up nothing 
so much as the world’s biggest grief. 

However, Weepah has the distinction of 

Cc ‘ontinued on page 55) 
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Administration Building, Ford Motor Company, Fordson, Michigan. 
Patterson Brothers Construction Co., Builders. 


Faced with Indiana Limestone. 


Albert Kahn, Architect. 


Modern Business Quick to 
Accept Natural Stone 


of producing and 
Indiana 


EW ways 
fabricating Lime- 
stone have made it so moderate in 
cost that architects are now using 
this beautiful, light-colored natural 
stone for all sorts of commercial 


buildings. 


Modern business is finding a 
dollars-and-cents advantage in 
building of stone. The public is 
quick to appreciate its greater 
beauty. 

The absence of exterior upkeep 
cost and the permanence of In- 
diana Limestone make its use in 
the long run an actual economy. 


In planning your new building, 
give careful thought to this matter 
of facing. Why risk anything 


INDIANA 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


less beautiful, less permanent, than 
natural stone? 

Indiana Limestone is moderate 
in cost. It will pay you to find out 
its cost for use in your building, 
no matter what type of project 
you are considering or where it is 
to be located. In all parts of the 
country, Indiana Limestone is 
being used for hotels, apartments, 
banks, office buildings, and other 
structures of moderate cost, as 
well as in buildings of the finest 
type. 

To secure a bid on the cost of 
Indiana Limestone will not obli- 
gate you. Ask us to furnish such 
an estimate. A booklet showing 
various types of modern Indiana 
Limestone buildings will be mailed 


LIMESTONE 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 











The Swing to Natural Stone 
as Explained by Leading 
Building Authorities 


1 Indiana Limestone buildings yield 
high income because they attract de- 
sirable tenants. People like to live 
and work in st:uctures faced with this 
beautiful natural stone. 


2 Walls faced with Indiana Limestone 
rarely need cleaning, caulking or other 
repairs. Exterior upkeep cost is lowest 
of any building material. 


3 Bankers and mortgage firms regard 
the permanence of Indiana Limestone 
with favor. Builders are often able 

tosecure better terms when they build 

of stone. 





Address 


free. Or a volume showing residences. 


30x 794, Service Bureau, 
Bedford, Indiana. 
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Every Lincoln body type is the creation of 

a master designer— true beauty and fine 

quality are combined in Lincoln distinc- 

tion. Every Lincoln — body and chassis — 

is built to the highest known standards of 
fine car quality. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of Ford Motor Company 





WILLOUGHBY LIMOUSINE 


The fact that more Lincolns have been sold than any other car cost- 
ing as much or more is convincing evidence that Lincoln value, 
quality and appearance are appreciated by those who br:y fine cars. 


There are more than twenty distinctively 
different Lincoln body types—the long, 
low hung sport models expressive of 
the very spirit of youth itself—the 
Phaeton, the Sport Roadster, the 
Sport Touring, the Club Roadster. 

The intimately personal body 
types —the two-passenger Coupe, 
the four-passenger Coupe, the Sport 
Sedan, the Convertible Sedan — 
cars where grace and individuality 
express personality. 

The metropolitan types—the Cab- 
riolet, the Brougham, the Berline; 
these reflect the influence of metro- 
politan taste and discrimination. 


The owner-driven family types — 
the five-passenger Sedan, the four- 
passenger two-window Sedan, 
the four-passenger three-window 


Sedan. 


The seven-passenger Sedans — 
beautifully conservative, dignified 
cars in keeping with fine, well-kept 
city homes and stylish streets and 
boulevards. 


And finally the seven-passenger 
Limousine —always a part of the 
mansion home where luxuriou; 
commodiousness and perfect ap- 
pointments record family history 
by the generation! 


Hyery type of body 


LINCOLN 
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ee HEY were brave men, and each 
man worth an army corps.” 

This is the tribute accorded 

them by one of their Naval 

shipmates. It is the expression of Com- 

mander John Rodgers, U. 

‘in air pioneer who was destined to crash 

and end the line of the Rodgers’ for four 

cenerations in the Navy of the United 

States. 

The Aviation Section of the Signal 
Corps of the United States Army was still 
in existence only eleven years ago. It was 
composed of air pilots who came out of 
the West with their wooden and fabric 
wings to build the Army Air Corps of 
today. They flew and they died at Rock- 
well Field, North Island, San Diego, and 
those who survived the high mortality 
rate from military flying in “crates” went 
forth to the Mexican Punitive Expedition 
and into the World War as the nucleus of 
Squadrons which darkened the sun with 
their numbers. A little band of twenty- 
eight heroes, who today still impose their 
spirit on the Corps. 

Picture our aerial organization in 1916. 
There was the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics conducting a lim- 
ited amount of scientific aeronautical in- 
vestigation. We had a diminutive military 
flying school at San Diego located on land 
loaned to the Government which we 
might be asked to vacate at any time. A 
small aeronautical unit struggled for exist- 
ence in the Philippines, greatly impeded 
by lack of flying officers. To this we have 
but to add the First Aero Squadron which 
had been moved to Columbus, New Mex- 
ico, and was then on active duty with the 
Punitive Expedition across the Mexican 
border. The personnel consisted of 
twenty-eight flying officers distributed in 
the school and squadron. This mene 
force, with its equipment of eight J. N 
airplanes, represented America’s aerial 

preparedness for war. 








S. N., himself 


‘There was no chaff among the twenty- 
eight, because every officer and man was 
among them by reason of an intense desire 
to fly, supported by a character willing to 
take the chance imposed by poor equip- 
ment and scant finances. Every one of 
the flying officers was an engineer as well 
as a pilot, and the flying berths were so 
uncomfortable to those seeking only glory 
that the mere conditions imposed by a 
new and misunderstood science were sufh- 
cient to insure only the most passionate 
workers and thinkers becoming afhliated 
with the Squadron. ‘This is the reason 
why we find today that not one of those 
twenty-eight men was submerged with the 
passing of time. Every one became a 
character in the national, and some in the 
world, aviation. Three were killed in ex- 
periments in the air, six were disabled as a 
result of crashes and are now retired be- 
cause of their wounds, three resigned to 
occupy prominent places in the civil 
world. Sixteen today occupy important 
directing posts in the modern Air Corps 
of the Army and are revered by all the 
youth of the Corps. 

The First Aero Squadron! The surviv- 
ing members of it, who are today in active 
service, are indicative of the calibre of its 
personnel, but scarcely of the country’s 
gratitude. So complicated i is the craft of 
military flying that it is safe to say no one 
can realize its hardships without having 
either been a military pilot or having lived 
with them over a considerable period of 
time. Not the quickly taught and rapidly 
practiced flying done by many temporary 
pilots during the war, but the long grind- 
ing duty of preparation in time of peace, 
as well as combat with the enemy. A 
third of the achievement of the volunteer 
wartime pilot must be credited to his regu- 
lar service brother pilot who discovers by 
trial and discard the most appropriate 
weapons and evolutions to be used in time 
of war. 


Squadrons West! 
The Birth of the Army Aur 
By G. K. 


Corps 


Spencer 


Eleven years ago the executive offices of 
the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps 
occupied only a few rooms on the Anson 
Mills Building in Washington, D. C. A 
young captain named William Mitchell 
was aviation executive assistant to the 
Chief of the Signal Corps. A major whose 
name was B. D. Foulois, and w hom we 
shall mention again later on, was in com- 
mand of the First Aero Squadron at San 
Antonio, Texas, about to go on Mexican 
service. The Flying School at Rockwell 
Field was supplying pilots to that Squad- 
ron as rapidly as possible for the emer- 
gency. 

Captain William Mitchell was destined 
to be a Brigadier General, after a dis- 
tinguished career, destined to become a 
senior military aviator with the silver 
cross above his winged insignia, and des- 
tined to lead the greatest aerial concentra- 
tion of the war against the Germans on 
the St. Mihiel salient, commanding British 
and French aircraft along with that of the 
United States. He was the first regular 
American officer to fly over the German 
lines, and the first to be decorated for duty 
on the field of battle. A score for the air 
service! 


IKE a sturdy redwood trunk, the 

First Aero Squadron and its auxil- 
iaries sent their branches up to the skies, 
its lieutenants aging into captains, grey- 
ing into majors, colonels and generals, 
weaving the new air service into the Air 
Corps of today, after meeting the test of 
a vast war. And the First Aero Squadron, 
which had its beginning in the West, was 
the common denominator of our entire 
aerial effort. 

B. D. Foulois, the major who com- 
manded the First Aero Squadron when it 
was ordered to Mexican duty, is the officer 
who appointed William Mitchell to ccm- 
mand the combatant air forces at St. 
Mihiel. Foulois at the time was a briga- 








@ Right: Captain Lewis E. Goodier, Jr. 


Below: Colonel Benjamin D. Foulois, 
who commanded a!l American Air 
Service in Europe. Foulois is one 

of America’s greatest aviators 


dier general. He came from the ranks and 
is one of the most significant characters 
ever to have served the United States 
colors. He is now the assistant chief of 
Air Corps. 

The old Aviation Section in 1915 and 
1916 was sending tentacles into every land 
as its pilots, taught by Oscar Brindley and 
“Doc” Wildman, in turn instructed 
through the courtesy of the United States 
Government, visiting officers from many 

nations, including Japanese and Chinese. 
Brindley was one of the early and original 
Wright pilot-instructors and was a major 
during the war; he was later a test pilot at 
Dayton, where he was killed in a crash. 
Ww ildman is now a dealer in automobiles in 
San Diego, California, but his genial per- 
sonality is felt in the Air Corps of today 
through officers who owe to him their first 
appreciation of aerial navigation. 


HILE training was being given 

all comers at Rockwell Field in 
1915, a small group of enlisted men was 
acquiring an ability to “handle the stick”’ 
and keep a plane in the air. 

Almost without exception, these men 
later became known. Corporal A. D. 
Smith became a capable pilot and at- 
tained the rank of captain in the war, in 
which rank he was retired on July 14, 
1920, when he was disabled for active duty 
through a serious crash. Captain Vernon 
L. Burge, now at Mitchell Field, was an- 
other of the flying corporals who came to a 
commission through the air, as was Cap- 
tain William Ocker, now at Crissy Field, 
San Francisco, and the first reserve officer 
to be assigned to active duty with a com- 
mission after the war. Captain Ocker, the 
inventor of the Ocker system of prevent- 
ing vertigo in flight, served in the Artillery 
in the Spanish war, and was later private, 
corporal and sergeant of cavalry. While a 
corporal in the Aviation Section of the 
Signal Corps at Rockwell Field, he ob- 
tained flight training from Curtiss in- 
structors in return for his services to the 
Curtiss personnel. He has been the 
Army’s most consistently “‘safe’’ pilot and 
today, at 51 years of age, is a pilot of the 
line flying regular missions. 
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While Ocker was ground-hopping at 
Rockwell Field, two officers, Lieutenants 
T. De Witt Milling and Roy Kirtland, 
were experimenting for the first time with 
the firing of guns and machine guns from 
the flimsy airplanes provided. Milling 
would pilot the ship, while Kirtland would 
practice the use of the gun. The first 
‘““oround-strafing” ever tried was_per- 
formed by these men. As Milling would 
point the nose of the “ship” downward, 
Kirtland would attempt to pepper the 
targets laid out on the ground. Kirtland 
is now a major still in the Corps, while 
Milling has long since retired. 

At the same time J. Riley Scott, a 
civilian, was perfecting the first aerial 
bomb and bomb sight at Rockwell Field. 

It was about this time that such old- 
timers as Major T. C. McCauley, now a 
retired major living near El Cajon, Cali- 
fornia, were turning out qualified pilots at 
Rockwell Field for the First Aero Squad- 
ron. McCauley is also one of the early 
Curtiss instructors. At that time the 
ground-hopping “Jennies” of Curtiss were 
jumping sage-brush on North Island in 
30-foot-leaps. Pupils were not permitted 
to even attempt to turn their plane in any 
direction, but had to fly straight ahead. 
The loop in the air was considered 
utter impossibility, though later Sam 
Katzman, an enlisted corporal, actually 
performed the loop. His loop antedated 
the loop made later by a French pilot, 
which was touted as the world’s record 
and the first loop. Though it is not off- 
cially recorded, it was actually Sam Katz- 
man, Corporal, who got for America the 
unofficial honor of the first loop in a flying 
machine. Katzman did his loop at West 
Point, where he was flying during an ex- 
hibition of Army aircraft, but he could not 
be persuaded to believe he had performed 
the feat. To the day of his death he be- 
lieved the loop impossible and could not 
be convinced he had done it. 

Out of the same flying school of the old 
“First,” came Corporal Mix, who bought 
himself out of the Army and became chief 
mechanician for Lincoln Beachey, the 


country’s greatest pre-war exhibition 
pilot, and he contributed much _ to 
Beachey’s brilliant success. He was given 


the sobriquet of ‘“‘Safety-Wire Mix’ be- 
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Squadrons West! 


cause of his extreme care that all rigging 
should be perfect. Beachey died in his 
boots, in his famous crash into San Fran- 
cisco Bay in 1915, when he was drowned 
under water before rescue boats could 
reach his wreck. Mix became a civilian 
mechanic of the Army at McCook Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Another of the famous aeronautical 
engineers of the First Aero Squadron is 
Edward S. Correll, who served as one of 
the Army members of the Bolling Com- 
mission which went to Europe about the 
middle of June, 1917, to coordinate Ameri- 
can aviation with that of the Allied 
governments from an engineering and 
production angle. Gorrell later became a 
colonel, but resigned when the war ended 
and is now afhliated with the Marmon 
Automobile Company. Colonel Gorrel 
was colonel in the Supply Department 1 
France and won his D. S. M. in that 
service. 


ORRELL entered the field throug! 
the office of Captain Arthur S. 
Cowan, now colonel, in the Signal Corps. 
who commanded Rockwell Field from 
1912 until he left the Air Service in 1915. 
Gorrell was his secretary and adjutant. 
Captain, now Colonel, Cowan, was and 
is undoubtedly one of the greatest admin- 
istrators in the Army, and though his 
afhliation with the air branch has always 
been through his Signal Corps activity. 
his impression on the early air service 





@ Colonel C. C. Culver, radio enthusiast 
of the old First Aero Squadron days, 
who applied radio to aircraft 


when it was merely an adjunct of the 
Signal Corps, has been a vitally important 
value in its evolution. He was born in 
Maine on the 14th of April, 1875, went 
direct from West Point on February 15. 
1899, to become an infantry lieutenant. 
He transferred to the Signal Corps on 
March 3, 1909, and is now colonel in the 
office of the Chief of the Signal Corps at 
Washington, D.C. While the Army’s air 
activities were under the Signal Corps, 
many excellent Signal Corps administra- 
tive officers were assigned to watch over 
the air work, but Cowan was perhaps the 
most intimately connected of them all 
with the flying personnel. He is regarded 
with great affection by old flying officers. 
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G. K. Spencer 


While Cowan and his command were 
developing the early air service at Rock- 
well Field, another officer of the Signal 
Corps, Colonel C. C. Culver, was engaged 
on an adjunct to aviation which was des- 
tined radically to alter artillery and scout 
observation from the air in France, as well 
as to give a permanent addition to the 
equipment of aircraft thereafter. 

It was the radio telephone, and though 
largely the product of the Western Elec- 
tric and Bell Telephone Companies, 
through such engineers as J. P. Minton, 
who had the bulk of the evolutionary 
work in hand, it was the efforts of the 
Signal Corps and Culver’s persistent inter- 
est in such a device since 1910 that finally 
brought the work into the Army. Colonel 
Culver went to France in October, 1917, 
with the first several cases of the new 

radio telephone instruments to demon- 
strate them to the American and Allied 
fighting air services on the front. 


ESPITE the backwardness of 
American Aviation, the spectacle 
grows—that the personnel associated with 
the military air branch was of an extremely 
high character. Though few in numbers, 
as previously indicated, each man truly 
seems to have been “w orth an army corps.” 
But the First Aero Squadron had its 
price to pay, and it paid in coin of blood. 
rhat the blood price was not more severe, 
considering the crates they flew, was due 
only to the fact that the men themselves 





Morrow, holder 
of the Gold Eagle, of which only 


seven were issued 


( Lieutenant Joseph C. 


were of a superior type, engineers and 
pilots, capable of caring for themselves 
and others. Undoubtedly, their influence 
is on the Army of today. No one who ob- 
serves a modern Army Air Corps pilot out 
on the field taking engineering notes to 
facilitate his flying intelligence can gain- 
say that, for it is a characteristic of the 
Air Corps handed down from the old First 
Squadron. 

Even in their death crashes, it was 
characteristic for them to dispose their 
bodies in the plane, as they slid down their 
dizzy dives to death, in such a way as to 
indicate mutely the cause of the crash, for 
later study by their comrade engineers 
and pilots. There was Lieutenant Gerst- 


ner, trained by old ‘Doc’ Wildman, who 
was killed in a spectacular crash just after 
he had qualified as a pilot. Flying “cross- 
country” between San Diego and Los 
Angeles on what was a great flight in 1914, 
he was testing his plane when suddenly he 
came into a spin. Apparently vertigo had 
led him to a misapplication of the con- 
trols, for he never recovered from the spin 
which became the usual whirling dive to 
earth. To the last moment he worked his 
controls and then finally threw his body 
into a position which indicated he wished 
his comrades to notice something—to help 
them in future flights. Those Americans 
who carelessly enter a plane today have 
such men as Gerstner to thank for safe 
flight. 

And there was Lieutenant Taliaferro, 
who, while testing a plane—and they 
tested without parachutes in those days— 
looped it into the ground on Rockwell 
Field. They’ve named Taliaferro Field in 
his memory and honor, in honor of that 
wonderful old flying mate whose quiet 
humor and fearless flying won him friends 
the Army over. Another Taliaferro today 
keeps the name in the Army; he is Major 
Lucien Taliaferro of the Field Artillery, at 
present instructing the National Guard of 
New York. 

Another of the old school is Joe Car- 
berry, who as a young lieutenant was 
trained by Oscar Brindley, original Wright 
pilot previously mentioned. Carberry, 
after ten years in aviation, was disabled in 
flying duty and retired with his wounds on 
the 25th of August, 1924. He was born in 
Wisconsin on July 20, 1887, and went to 
the infantry from West Point on June 15, 
1910. Four years later, as a first lieuten- 
ant, he transferred to the Aviation Section 
of the Signal Corps on July 23, 1914. 
After a brilliant flying career he joined his 
back-channelled comrades and now goes 
through his flying formations only in 
memory. 

Lieutenant Jim Marcus, another of the 
early air detail, is in Los Angeles in the 
electrical business, having retired as a 
warrant officer. In all walks of life, these 
oldsters may be found, their glory for the 
most part known only to themselves and a 
few very intimate friends. While the new- 
comers talk aviation, these men who first 












( Left: Captain Townsend Dodd, holder 
of the Cold Eagle, an honor awarded 
before the war, was killed in 1920. He ~ 
was the air service's first engineering 
officer and one of the old first 
Aero Squadron 

 Pelow: Colonel William Mitchell 






went aloft, with nothing but their wits to 
manage a strangely confected flying ma- 
chine, and without parachutes, sagely sit 
back and await the recognition which 
must some day overtake them. 

From the old First Squadron, six names 
almost select themselves as preeminent in 
that red chain of progress which sent its 
surge of life from ‘‘those days” to “these 
days.” All six of the names are of men 
who were young in 1916, and who caught 
the torch from the hands of their older 
comrades and carried it into the Air Corps 
of today. Each man is now in an impor- 

tant Air Corps command; each remembers 
the old and each has been a master mason 
in trowelling the new air service. They 
form the connecting link between the 
Wrights, Curtiss, Oscar Brindley, ‘“Doc’’ 

Wildman and the others, and the young 
pilots who are learning today at Brooks 
and Kelly Field, Texas. It is they who in- 
still the spirit of 1914, 1915 and 1916 into 
the young pilots of today, when a man 
may leap from his plane with a parachute 
when things go wrong. 

The officers of this group are H. C. 
Richards, Roy S. Brown, J. F. Curry. 
Ralph Royce, Thomas H. Chapman and 
George H. Brett. In “those days” they 
were lieutenants; today they are majors. 


ALPH ROYCE took the first Air 

Service Squadron to France and 
he organized the first air training school 
in France, again indicating that each man 
of the old squadron was an entity and 
“worth an army corps.” He is now at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. He was 
born in Michigan on June 28, 1890, and 
came into Aviation on May 16, 1916, 
from the Infantry, into which he went 
from West Point as a young subaltern 
on June 12, 1914. 

John Curry, now a major at Langley 
Field, Virginia, was born in New York on 
April 22, 1886, and graduated from West 
Point on February 14, 1908, but trans- 
ferred from the Infantry to the Aviation 
Section of the Signal Corps, as a captain, 
on May 16, 1916. 

Roy Brown is also a major at Langley 

(Continued on page 52) 








C@ Right: Captain Lewis E. Goodier, Jr. 


@ Below: Colonel Benjamin D. Foulois, 
who commanded a'l American Air 
Service in Europe. Foulots is one 

of America’s greatest aviators 
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dier general. He came from the ranks and 
is one of the most significant characters 
ever to have served the United States 
colors. He is now the assistant chief of 
Air Corps. 

The old Aviation Section in 1915 and 
1916 was sending tentacles into every land 
as its pilots, taught by Oscar Brindley and 

“Doc” Wildman, in turn instructed 
through the courtesy of the United States 
Government, visiting officers from many 

nations, including Japanese and Chinese. 
Brindley was one of the early and original 
Wright pilot-instructors and was a major 
during the war; he was later a test pilot at 
Dayton, where he was killed in a crash. 
Wildman is now a dealer in automobiles in 
San Diego, California, but his genial per- 
sonality is felt in the Air Corps of today 
through officers who owe to him their first 
appreciation of aerial navigation. 


HILE training was being given 

all comers at Rockwell Field in 
1415, a small group of enlisted men was 
acquiring an ability to “handle the stick” 
and keep a plane in the air. 

Almost without exception, these men 
later became known. Corporal A. D. 
Smith became a capable pilot and at- 
tained the rank of captain in the war, in 
which rank he was retired on July 14, 
1920, when he was disabled for active duty 
through a serious crash. Captain Vernon 
L. Burge, now at Mitchell Field, was an- 
other of the flying corporals who came to a 
commission through the air, as was Cap- 
tain William Ocker, now at Crissy Field, 

San Francisco, and the first reserve officer 
to be assigned to active duty with a com- 
mission after the war. Captain Ocker, the 
inventor of the Ocker system of prevent- 
ing vertigo in flight, served in the Artillery 
in the Spanish war, and was later private, 
corporal and sergeant of cavalry. While a 
corporal in the Aviation Section of the 
Signal Corps at Rockwell Field, he ob- 
tained flight training from Curtiss in- 
structors in return for his services to the 
Curtiss personnel. He has been the 
Army’s most consistently “safe’’ pilot and 


today, at 51 years of age, is a pilot of the 
line flying regular missions. 











While Ocker was ground-hopping at 
Rockwell Field, two officers, Lieutenants 
T. De Witt Milling and Roy Kirtland, 
were experimenting for the first time with 
the firing of guns and machine guns from 
the flimsy airplanes provided. Milling 
would pilot the ship, while Kirtland would 
practice the use of the gun. The first 
“‘sround-strafing’” ever tried was _per- 
formed by these men. As Milling would 
point the nose of the “‘ship’” downward, 
Kirtland would attempt to pepper the 
targets laid out on the ground. Kirtland 
is now a major still in the Corps, while 
Milling has long since retired. 

At the same time J. Riley Scott, a 
civilian, was perfecting the first aerial 
bomb and bomb sight at Rockwell Field. 

It was about this time that such old- 
timers as Major T. C. McCauley, now a 
retired major living near El Cajon, Cali- 
fornia, were turning out qualified pilots at 
Rockwell Field for the First Aero Squad- 
ron. McCauley is also one of the early 
Curtiss instructors. At that time the 
ground-hopping “Jennies” of Curtiss were 
jumping sage-brush on North Island in 
30-foot-leaps. Pupils were not permitted 
to even attempt to turn their plane in any 
direction, but had to fly straight ahead. 
The loop in the air was considered 
utter impossibility, though later Sam 
Katzman, an enlisted corporal, actually 
performed the loop. His loop antedated 
the loop made later by a French pilot, 
which was touted as the wil s record 
and the first loop. Though it is not ofh- 
cially recorded, it was actually Sam Katz- 
man, Corporal, who got for America the 
unoficial honor of the first loop in a flying 
machine. Katzman did his loop at West 
Point, where he was flying during an ex- 
hibition of Army aircraft, but he could not 
be persuaded to believe he had performed 
the feat. To the day of his death he be- 
lieved the loop impossible and could not 
be convinced he had done it. 

Out of the same flying school of the old 
“First,” came Corporal Mix, who bought 
himself out of the Army and became chief 
mechanician for Lincoln Beachey, the 
country’s greatest pre-war exhibition 
pilot, and he contributed much _ to 
Beachey’s brilliant success. He was given 
the sobriquet of “Safety-Wire Mix’ be- 





Squadrons West! 


cause of his extreme care that all rigging 
should be perfect. Beachey died in his 
boots, in his famous crash into San Fran- 
cisco Bay in 1915, when he was drowned 
under water before rescue boats could 
reach his wreck. Mix became a civilian 
mechanic of the Army at McCook Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Another of the famous aeronautical 
engineers of the First Aero Squadron is 


Edward S. Gorrell, who served as one of 


the Army members of the Bolling Com- 
mission which went to Europe about the 
middle of June, 1917, to coordinate Ameri- 
can aviation with that of the Allied 
governments from an engineering and 
production angle. Gorrell later became a 
colonel, but resigned when the war ended 
and is now afhliated with the Marmor 
Automobile Company. Colonel Gorrel 
was colonel in the Supply Department 1 
France and won his D. S. M. in that 
service. 


ORRELL entered the field throug! 
the office of Captain Arthur Ss. 
Cowan, now colonel, in the Signal Corps. 
who commanded Rockwell Field from 
1912 until he left the Air Service in 1915. 
Gorrell was his secretary and adjutant. 
Captain, now Colonel, Cowan, was and 
is undoubtedly one of the greatest admin- 
istrators in the Army, and though his 
afhliation with the air branch has always 
been through his Signal Corps activity. 
his impression on the early air service 





(Colonel C. C. Culver, radio enthusiast 
of the old First Aero Squadron days, 
who applied radio to aircraft 


when it was merely an adjunct of the 
Signal Corps, has been a vitally important 
value in its evolution. He was born in 
Maine on the 14th of April, 1875, went 
direct from West Point on February 15. 
1899, to become an infantry lieutenant. 
He transferred to the Signal Corps on 
March 3, 1909, and is now colonel in the 
office of the Chief of the Signal Corps at 
Washington, D.C. While the Army’s air 
activities were under the Signal Corps, 
many excellent Signal Corps administra- 
tive officers were assigned to watch over 
the air work, but Cowan was perhaps the 
most intimately connected of them all 
with the flying personnel. He is regarded 
with great affection by old flying officers. 
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K. Spencer 


While Cowan and his command were 
developing the early air service at Rock- 
well Field, another officer of the Signal 
Corps, Colonel C. C. Culver, was engaged 
on an adjunct to aviation which was des- 
tined radically to alter artillery and scout 
observation from the air in France, as well 
as to give a permanent addition to the 
equipment of aircraft thereafter. 

It was the radio telephone, and though 
largely the product of the Western Elec- 
tric and Bell Telephone Companies, 
through such engineers as J. P. Minton, 
who had the bulk of the evolutionary 
work in hand, it was the efforts of the 
Signal Corps and Culver’s persistent inter- 
est in such a device since 1910 that finally 
brought the work into the Army. Colonel 
Culver went to France in October, 1917, 
with the first several cases of the new 
radio telephone instruments to demon- 
strate them to the American and Allied 
fighting air services on the front. 


ESPITE the backwardness of 

American Aviation, the spectacle 
srows—that the personnel associated with 
the military air branch was of an extremely 
high character. Though few in numbers, 
as previously indicated, each man truly 
seems to have been “worth an army os 

But the First Aero Squadron had 1 

price to pay, and it paid in coin of blood. 
lhat the blood price was not more severe, 
considering the crates they flew, was due 
only to the fact that the men themselves 





Morrow, holder 
of the Gold Eagle, of which only 


seven were issued 


( Lieutenant Joseph C. 


were of a superior type, engineers and 
pilots, capable of caring for themselves 
and others. Undoubtedly, their influence 
is on the Army of today. No one who ob- 
serves a modern Army Air Corps pilot out 
on the field taking engineering notes to 
facilitate his flying intelligence can gain- 
say that, for it is a characteristic of the 
Air Corps handed down from the old First 
Squadron. 

Even in their death crashes, it was 
characteristic for them to dispose their 
bodies in the plane, as they slid down their 
dizzy dives to death, in such a way as to 
indicate mutely the cause of the crash, for 
later study by their comrade engineers 
and pilots. There was Lieutenant Gerst- 


ner, trained by old ‘Doc’ Wildman, who 
was killed in a spectacular crash just after 
he had qualified as a pilot. Flying “‘cross- 
country” between San Diego and Los 
Angeles on what was a great flight in 1914, 
he was testing his plane when suddenly he 
came into a spin. Apparently vertigo had 
led him to a misapplication of the con- 
trols, for he never recovered from the spin 
which became the usual whirling dive to 
earth. To the last moment he worked his 
controls and then finally threw his body 
into a position which indicated he wished 
his comrades to notice something—to help 
them in future flights. Those Americans 
who carelessly enter a plane today have 
such men as Gerstner to thank for safe 
flight. 

And there was Lieutenant Taliaferro, 
who, while testing a plane—and they 
tested without parachutes in those days 
looped it into the ground on Rockwell 
Field. They’ve named Taliaferro Field in 
his memory and honor, in honor of that 
wonderful old flying mate whose quiet 
humor and fearless flying won him friends 
the Army over. Another Taliaferro today 
keeps the name in the Army; he is Major 
Lucien Taliaferro of the Field Artillery, at 
present instructing the National Guard of 
New York. 

Another of the old school is Joe Car- 
berry, who as a young lieutenant was 
trained by Oscar Brindley, original Wright 
pilot previously mentioned. Carberry, 
after ten years in aviation, was disabled in 
flying duty and retired with his wounds on 
the 25th of August, 1924. He was born in 
Wisconsin on July 20, 1887, and went to 
the infantry from West Point on June 15, 
1910. Four years later, as a first lieuten- 
ant, he transferred to the Aviation Section 
of the Signal Corps on July 23, 1914. 
After a brilliant flying career he joined his 
back-channelled comrades and now goes 
through his flying formations only in 
memory. 

Lieutenant Jim Marcus, another of the 
early air detail, is in Los Angeles in the 
electrical business, having retired as a 
warrant officer. In all walks of life, these 
oldsters may be found, their glory for the 
most part known only to themselves and a 
few very intimate friends. While the new- 
comers talk aviation, these men who first 


















( Left: Captain Townsend Dodd, holder 
of the Cold Eagle, an honor awarded 
before the war, was killed in 1920. He 
was the atr service's first engineering 
officer and one of the old first 
Aero Squadron 

 Pelow: Colonel William Mitchell 






went aloft, with nothing but their wits to 
manage a strangely confected flying ma- 
chine, and without parachutes, sagely sit 
back and await the recognition which 
must some day overtake them. 

From the old First Squadron, six names 
almost select themselves as preeminent in 
that red chain of progress which sent its 
surge of life from ‘‘those days” to “these 
days.” All six of the names are of men 
who were young in 1916, and who caught 
the torch from the hands of their older 
comrades and carried it into the Air Corps 
of today. Each man is now in an impor- 

tant Air Corps command; each remembers 

the old and each has been a master mason 
in trowelling the new air service. They 
form the connecting link between the 
Wrights, Curtiss, Oscar Brindley, “Doc” 
Wildman and the others, and the young 
pilots who are learning today at Brooks 
and Kelly Field, Texas. It is they who in- 
still the spirit of 1914, 1915 and 1916 into 
the young pilots of today, when a man 
may leap from his plane with a parachute 
when things go wrong. 

The officers of this group are H. C. 
Richards, Roy S. Brown, J. F. Curry, 
Ralph Royce, Thomas H. Chapman and 
George H. Brett. In “those days’’ they 
were lieutenants; today they are majors. 


ALPH ROYCE took the first Air 

Service Squadron to France and 
he organized the first air training school 
in France, again indicating that each man 
of the old squadron was an entity and 
“worth an army corps.” He is now at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. He was 
born in Michigan on June 28, 1890, and 
came into Aviation on May 16, 1916, 
from the Infantry, into which he went 
from West Point as a young subaltern 
on June 12, 1914. 

John Curry, now a major at Langley 
Field, Virginia, was born in New York on 
April 22, 1886, and graduated from West 
Point on February 14, 1908, but trans- 
ferred from the Infantry to the Aviation 
Section of the Signal Corps, as a captain, 
on May 16, 1916. 

Roy Brown is also a major at Langley 

(Continued on page 52) 





eA nother Story of the 
iverbottom Country 


by the -4uthor of 
“Seumas Stands Up” 


NN HARRINGTON, riding 
along on the flat bed wagon to- 
ward the hop fields, was glad 
hop picking time had come. Her 

slim legs, tucked into high laced brogues 
and hanging over the wagon’s edge, oscil- 
lated back and forth to the rhythm of the 
tune she was humming. 

The springless wagon rolled crunchingly 
over the deeply strawed lane that ran 
under the railroad trestle and out into the 
hop field itself. The scratchy, leafy vines 
growing up their individual strings to the 
trellis overhead cast a warm dappled 
shadow on the land. The rays of the 
August sun slanting sharply over the wil- 
lows bordering the line ditch already beat 
down with a sullen heaviness that augured 
a roasting afternoon—a typical River- 
bottom summer afternoon. 

Soon the wagon would reach that part 
of the field where the pickers were work- 
ing. She was silly, Ann told herself, to 
dramatize this moment. She felt, her 
thoughts ran on, as an actress must feel 
just before the curtain goes up on the first 
night. What would her crew be like this 
year? It would be varied, of course, a 
heterogeneous crowd, colorful, rough, 
dirty, illiterate, and—as always—interest- 
ing. But still one never knew whether it 
would be a good-natured or surly crowd; a 
crowd that laughed and sang or one that 
grumbled and rioted. 

Now the wagon turned off the lane and 
into the opening torn by the pickers. 
Vines already beginning to wilt lay paling 
in tangled confusion. Huge fat bags 
stood on end awaiting the weighing. The 
pickers, seeing the wagon, scurried about 
identifying their sacks. To the lever 
man’s shout of “Sack up” came answering 
calls from every part of the field; voices 
cracked with age, voices cracked with 
adolescence, vigorous male voices, mellow 
girlish contraltos, piercing sopranos—a 
symphony of sound mingling with a mel- 
ody of color. Italians, Russians, Ger- 
mans, French, Japanese, Chinese, all 
added their dash of color, their note of 
melody to the scene of which they were a 
part. Confusion yet rhythm—the con- 
fusion of different peoples talking strange 
tongues—the rhythm of a crowd working 
at the same task, moving onward through 
a field of green, pulling down, picking, 
filling up. Ann’s pulse throbbed in her 
veins, her nerves tingled as though from 
wine. 


WITHERED old man surprisingly 
agile and almost doubled under the 
weight of the sack he carried on his neck 
and shoulders was the first to arrive at 
the wagon. The lever descended clanking, 
scales pendent, hook ready. 
“Hello, Twenty-seven.” This cld fellow 
had worked last year. What was his 
name? Tom? Bill? 
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CLINGING 


“You remember me?”’ A flattered ex- 
pression lit up the old man’s leathery, 
lined face. 

“Sure. I'll give you the same number. 
It’s lucky.”” Ann read the scales and 
noted the weight in her book. ‘Too 
heavy. Don’t pack ’em so tight, Pete.” 
Pete! That was it. Funny how it came 


back. 
an hour the last wagon was loaded. It 
would be a few minutes before the first 
would return to the field. 


By A. Marshall 


“All right. Next.’ In less than 


Ann stood 
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Harbinson 


among the pickers, chatting with the 
old familiar ones, passing the time of 
day with the new. How these people 
traveled! They brought their experience, 


their color, their stories to Ann 
and dumped them at her feet. No 
wonder she loved the ranch—the 
ranch especially at this season of 
the year when Riverbottom, full- 
breasted, was giving forth her best 
to man. 

And Ann loved this black mother loam 
of hers—loved it with a passionate energy 
that was characteristic of her pert little 
body. She had clung to the memory of 
the ranch during the time she was away at 
schcol. There on the campus, with the 
crisp Pacific breeze roguishly flapping her 
chic skirt about her knees, with tiny shoes 


Q ‘By Ceorge, it's Ann! I scarcely 
recognized you.” Was this Derrick 
speaking? And she had wondered : 
tf he would kiss her! 


Illustrated by 
LOUIS ROGERS 


and hat as smart as the smartest, she had 
dreamed often of the day when she would 
return to Riverbottom, her father and 
Derrick. 

She was thinking of Derrick McFarland 
now. He would be back, Ann’s father had 
told her, for hop picking. The son of 
Ann’s father’s partner, now by virtue of 
ai elder McFarland’s death, was coming 
back to take his rightful place on the 
Riverbottom lands. 

Unconsciously Ann tucked a wisp of 
hair more firmly under her flopping black 
hat, let her stockinged hands stray idly in 
the tendrils of her short chestnut hair. 
ler red lips pursed meditatively, and in 
her wide apart brown eyes there lingered 
an expression of longing. She was un- 
conscious too of any esthetic fault in her 
homemade gloves. They were an old pair 
of black silk stockings with holes cut in 
the feet for the fingers to run through. 
‘They protected the arms and hands from 
the scratching vines and left the fingers 
free to write in her day book. 


OOKING toward the kilns she saw 

a banner of ascending dust length- 
ening as it moved toward the field. It 
would be a quarter of an hour before the 
wagon arrived. There was a far-away look 
in her eyes as she upended a hop basket and 
sat down to give herself up quite wholly to 
the pleasure ‘of thinking of Derrick. It was 
he who had taught her the fine points of 
being a good hand. On week ends and 
during their vacations they had run to- 
gether. run as young animals will—gay, 
wild things—digging out the sweet juicy 
hearts of melons, rolling in the blossoming 
alfalfa—forever into mischief. She had 
looked to this boy, infinitely older in her 
childish mind, for guidance and protec- 
tion. She had played the tyrant with 
him, and he, with good-natured superi- 
ority, had let her have her way. 

She pictured him now as he was in those 
days, a care-free, smoothly moving youth 
who would rather be out on the farm than 
anywhere else. She recalled the times he 
had “swiped” his father’s car and cut 
school to sneak out on a week day to come 
to the ranch—the hours they had spent on 
the murky brown river that wound 
sluggishly through the Sacramento Valley 

the days they had shot ducks in the 
overflow tule lands beyond the back levee. 
She recalled too the dreadful empty feel- 
ing within her when he went East to 
school; how she had felt then that he was 
gone forever. But now he was coming 
back, coming back after four, no, five, 
years of absence. 

The disquieting thought came to her 
that perhaps he had ch inged. Of course, 
she quickly reassured herself, Derrick will 
be broader, taller, more educated, but he 
must still be the same. Cosmopolitan 
advantages had not changed her, had not 
lessened her love for the soil, nor would 
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they, she assured herself, make any differ- 
ence in Derrick. 

She trembled in anticipating the 
moment when they should meet. She 
wondered breathlessly if he would kiss 
her. The thought was so pleasantly agi- 
tating that Ann could no longer sit 
quietly. She hurried off to where Number 
Eleven was picking and fell to stripping 
hops into the Russian woman’s basket. 

In the afternoon, after the last sack had 
been weighed, Ann, atop a great load of 
filled hop sacks, rode up to the barns. 
The wagon swayed and groaned under the 
already warming, green load. The still 
air was fragrant with the somnolent odor 
of drying hops. In the yards just back of 
the kilns the camp fires were snapping 
merrily. Old men outside tiny sackcloth 
tents were working over ingeniously made 
mud stoves preparing their evening meal. 
Young men swung axes in a sort of ca- 
dence against willow logs. Pretty girls 
Gypsy looking—in varicolored dresses 
strolled arm in arm about the encamp- 
ment. Children darted between the fires. 
stumbling over guy ropes, upsetting uten- 
sils. Now, as Ann drew near the kilns, the 
sharp smell of burning willow wood 
mingled with the soothing odor of drying 
hops. She breathed deeply. No wonder, 
she thought pleasurably, she loved this 
life. And soon Derrick would be home! 

Derrick would not, she felt sure, want 
to stay in town. He loved the soil. He 
would want now to make up for the years 
he had been away. Ann’s father, since the 
elder McFarland’s death, had managed 
the various complexities of the River- 
bottom ranches alone. Now, with Der- 
rick back in the harness, the older man 
could devote more time to the actual rais- 
ing of the crops, a work he infinitely pre- 
ferred to the business end of their enter- 
prises. 


¢ e+ loaded wagon creaked alongside 
the elevator which hoisted the filled 
sacks up to the platform of the kiln. Ann 
slid down from the load and hurried to the 
house. She ought to total up the day’s 
pick before supper, she told herself. The 
drier would want to know the poundage. 
Her father was waiting for her in the 
living-room. She ruled this father of hers 
with the loving tyranny of an only child. 

“Well, old fellow,” he asked, “how goes 
it?” 

“Great,” she answered. 
No riots this year.” 

“If your poor mother could see you 
now—” A half sad, half humorous smile 
gave point to the incompleted sentence; 
and then, “Derrick rang up,” her father 
told her suddenly. 

“Did he? What did he say?” 
quite breathless. 

“He said he’d be out later.” 

“Didn’t he ask about me?” 

“‘Well—no—that is, not exactly. He 
asked how everybody was.” 

~~ —” 

By ten o’clock Ann had totaled the pick 
and entered the last name in her ledger. 
She arose hurriedly and left the house. 
Closing the garden gate softly lest she dis- 
turb the quiet of the summer night, she 
made her way across the moonlit barn- 
yard. In the kitchen orchard back of the 
house where most of the pickers camped, 


“Good crew. 


She was 





camp fires still glowed red in the clear 
summer night. Romance! The word 
seemed to form a tune in her mind, evoked 
a sweet scent in her brain. She hurried on 
until she reached the kilns. There was 
still a gay little group gathered together 
under the alcove between the two kiln 
fires. Some one was strumming a tune on 
a guitar. A few of the prettier hop pick- 
ing girls sat on the wood piled near the 
fires. Two husky young teamsters wres- 
tled on the ground, desparately striving 
for toe holds and half Nelsons. The fire- 
man stopped with a raised four-foot log in 
his hands to give advice. The old drier, a 
revered potentate at this season of the 
year, sat on his bunk smiling happily. A 
blackened gallon pot resting on glowing 


Men 
By Hucu B. Cave 


Men— 
They go at morning, 
Come at night. 
Eternally they fight 
And fight... 
And... fight . 


They slave— 
They give their lives, 
Their liberty, 
Their love to roam, 
That they may make 
A home. . 


And yet— 
Release them from the rut, 
Lift them above, 
Unbonded, free, 
And they will come again 
For love 
And be — 

Just men. 


coals just outside the furnace door sent 
forth a savory steam of cooking chicken 
and onions—the midnight stew. 

Ann’s first glance told her that Derrick 
was not there. She realized, now that he 
was not present, what a strange feeling 
possessed her. She could feel her pulse 
beating in her wrist—beating time to her 
surging emotions. 


HE drier made room for her on his 
bunk. There she sat with her little 
feet in their rough shoes curled under her, 
watching the wrestlers—listening to the 
plaintive strumming of the guitar. The 
vision of the wrestlers’ violence and the 
sounds of the guitar’s soft melody mingled 
within her pleasantly, synchronizing per- 
fectly with her own tumultuous spirits. 
“Derrick is coming back, coming back, 
coming back to me,” she languidly 
hummed to the tune of the guitar. ‘‘Der- 
rick is coming back, coming back home to 





Clinging Vines 


me.” The tom-toms of her heart thun- 
dered in harmony with the wrestlers. 
And then suddenly he was standing at 


the entrance to the kilns. Bigger than 
ever, handsome really, he stood between 
an extraordinarily smart young lady and a 
youth who was obviously the young lady’s 
brother. The girl was saying, “I’m so 
glad you let us bring you out, Derrick.”’ 
And then catching sight of the fireman 
who had just swung the furnace door 
open, “He isn’t going to walk up to that 
roaring fire! Can you believe anyone 
doing that?” 

And now Derrick was shaking hands 
with the old employees—introducing— 
what was her name? Miss Van Horne. 
She must be the banker’s daughter. Ann 
had heard he had one. Miss Van Horne 
was being democratic—very democratic, 
Ann told herself. Ann watched with 
smoldering eyes as Derrick escorted Miss 
Van Horne over toward Ann’s father. 
Miss Van Horne was very cordial to Mr. 
Harrington, condescendingly cordial, Ann 
thought. But now Miss Van Horne was 
away again—this time to examine the fire- 
man, leaving Derrick to talk with his 
partner. 

Ann, still sitting next the drier, felt cold. 
In her eager longing to have Derrick back 
she had never thought of the possibility of 
there being another girl. She searched 
Derrick’s face as he stood there speaking 
to her father. She watched the play of ex- 
pression as he talked. Any moment now 
he would turn and see her. He would— 

“All my life I have wanted to see a hop 
ranch! Such interesting people! I would 
love to get out among them—to pick hops. 
Is it very laborious? You don’t know? 
Oh, here’s a girl that could tell me. Oh, 
how do you dooo0000?” 


A= turned and looked up into a pair 
of big vivacious blue eyes. She was 
being spoken to by a voice that rippled a 
full foot over her head. The voice made 
Ann feel conscious of her gingham dress, 
her rough shoes, the handkerchief around 
her neck. 

“Tt must be so amusing to pick hops. 
Tell me about it, won’t you? I am one of 
those unfortunate people who have never 
had an opportunity to do anything so 
splendid. You don’t really know how 
lucky you are.” 

Ann replied that she hadn’t thought 
much. about it. She wished this girl 
would move on. Out of the tail of her eye 
she saw Derrick coming toward them. 
She ignored Miss Van Horne shamefully, 
forgot her really in this breathless palpi- 
tating moment. She was looking into 
Derrick’s eyes at last, searching into 
them, probing back beyond the surface, 
looking for that old Derrick she had 
learned to love—the Derrick she still 
loved. 

“By George, it’s Ann! I scarcely recog- 
nized you.” Was this Derrick speaking? 
The man around whom she had built her 
girlish dreams? The companion of those 
wild, romping, youthful days? Derrick 
not recognizing her! And she had won- 
dered if he would kiss her. She felt that 
all eyes were upon her. She had never 
made a secret of her love for Derrick. 
Voices—voices—voices of the men, the 
girls, the incessant chatter of Miss Van 
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“Wait a minute. 
She couldn't! 


Horne—unintelligible—all a blur of in- 
articulate sound in her swirling brain. 
And then somehow there was quiet. The 
drier had gone upstairs to shove off the 
first batch. Everyone followed. Even, 
thank goodness, that Miss Van Horne! 
Ann sat alone on the drier’s bunk, pick- 
ing at little tufts in the burlap that 
covered it, her gaze fixed upon the stitch- 
ing of her shoe. The fuzzy odor of burlap, 
the aroma of green and dry hops and the 
sharp, pungent, yet somehow pleasing, 
smell of burning sulphur assisted in laying 
the smarting dust of her disappointment. 
She was aroused slowly by Derrick’s 
voice—Derrick’s voice speaking to her. 


You can’t handle that! Let me—” 


The innuendo of his gentle 


“I’m sorry,” he was saying, “Miss Van 
Horne offended you. She’s always pulling 
brodies. But,” he grinned familiarly, 
“you do look like a hop picker. Even I 
thought so at first.” 

From overhead came the sound of the 
kiln hands shoving the dried hops into the 
car that carried the “berries” to the 
cooler. 


SUPPOSE,” Derrick continued, his 
voice breaking into the crisp noise 
overhead, “‘you still insist on doing the 
weighing?” 
“Of course. You know how I love doing 
it. But perhaps,” she said magnanimously 


She shook his hand free. 
words angered her 


—hopefully, “when you come back I’ll let 
you help.” 
“Tm not sure about coming back,” he 


‘I don’t know what I’ il do. 
Mr. Van 


attractive 


said seriously. ‘ 
I may buy in at the bank. 
Horne has made me a very 
offer.” 

‘Miss Van Horne’s father?” 

ee i 

“So you intend to leave us—the ranch, 
I mean—flat?” 

“The ranch maybe! Ranching isn’t 
what it’s cracked up to be.” 

The import of his words seemed to crush 
in upon her. Derrick had changed then! 

(Continued on page 54) 





(Sidney L. Schwartz, president of the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange 


HE ceaseless tide of money 

flowing steadily westward to 

spend itself lavishly on the Pa- 

cific coast in the production of 

more money, daily creates new demands 

and new opportunities. In so doing it has 

changed nationalities, governments and 

habits of life. Simple existence gives way 

to vivid, intense living. Pastoral folk are 

crowded out by boisterous fortune seekers, 

who in turn go their noisy way as men 

grow quiet and more shrewd. And with 

each new era the genii of business produce 

great industries and great market places 
to meet the needs of the times. 

Forty-six years ago business in San 
Francisco demanded a free and open 
market for the purchase and sale of high 
grade securities. From this demand the 
arose. Al- 


old “Local Security Board” 








‘There 


though at that time there was no 
great enthusiasm over the proj- 
ect, today that market place now 
known as “The San Francisco 
Stock Exchange” ranks second 
to the great primary markets of New 
York and handles securities at the rate of 
one billion dollars a year. 

So rapid has been the growth of the San 
Francisco Stock Exchange that all facili- 
ties for transacting its business have been 
outgrown. Even the building that houses 
it has proven inadequate and has been dis- 
carded. 

The new home will be the United States 
Sub-Treasury Building on the corner of 
Pine and Sansome Streets. The building 
which was erected by the government in 
1915 has been purchased by the Exchange 
and will be remodeled to meet all of its 
needs for the present as well as the future. 

It is a long stride in financial history, 
this new exchange building with its mod- 
ern labor saving devices, from the days 
when needs were financed in the corral or 


@ San Francisco Stock Exchange’s new quarters which will be 
ready for occupancy about the first of the year 
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The Story of the San Francisco Stock Exchang. 





By Lucrezia Kemper 


over a rude plank counter with hides as 
the medium of exchange. Yet it is reason- 
able to say that even in the early days of 
Alta California, when ambitious Spain 
bartered life for fame and glory, the first 
tiny feeder roots of the present exchange 
were sleeping lightly in the hills and 
valleys of California although little 
dreamed of by the grave padres, as they 
toiled among their people. 

But the day did come and when it did 
the dreamy day of the Don was done. 
They, with their soft long fingered hands 
and singing voices vanished, and in their 
place c me men who never sang at all. 


N the wake of this strange crew, came 

new methods of business and new 
machinery for handling it. No longer 
would the old system of bartering a hide for 
a barrel of flour or a yearling steer for a 
hogshead of molasses suffice. And gone 
were the days when enterprises could be 
financed by the padre from church funds. 
To meet these new conditions the earth 
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yielded gold from her creeks, rivers and 
hills. And since gold is money the world 
over, “dust,” a new medium of exchange, 
crept into the financial structure of Cali- 
fornia. 

The miners, to obtain the necessary 
capital, had perfected a plan whereby 
they divided their mine into feet along the 
lode, just as city lots are now measured in 
feet along a street. These feet, sold at 

various prices, some reaching as much as 
$10,000 and $12,000 a foot. As stories of 
the richness of the gold mines spread, 
mands to participate in the winnings of 
them sprang up from all over the country 
and the miners were able to sell a foot in 
their claims with comparative ease. They 
also incorporated mining locations and 
sold shares in the enterprise. 

In the cities growth had been so rapid 
there was much to be desired in their 
methods of financing. 

In 1847, San Francisco, then called 
Yerba Buena, had a population of about 
goo persons. Four years later the census 
marshal reported a population of 56,871. 
All bounds of the city were over-run by 
this huge influx of humanity and the de- 
mands for waterworks, sewerage, side- 
walks and wharves far exceeded the city’s 
ability to supply them. San Francisco, 
overcrowded with all classes of men, 
seethed with graft, political corruption 
and mismanagement. Any effort on the 
part of its governing body to provide 
methods for financing corporate enterprise 
was looked upon with misgivings by the 
citizens. For in eighteen months, San 
Francisco, in the years of 1850-51, had 
gotten into debt to the extent of over one 
million dollars. It was destitute of funds 
and was unable to borrow or to pay its 
debts. 


O meet this crisis the city resorted 

to the expedient of issuing certifi- 
cates of indebtedness called script. There 
being no money in the treasury to redeem 
the script which paid 36% interest a year, 
it rapidly depreciated in value until trades 
people were charging the city two and 
three times the regular price when they 
sold it supplies. 

But in spite of these serious growing 
pains, San Francisco forged ahead and a 
lively speculation sprang up in the near- 
worthless script. Men gambled on the 
chance that it would be redeemed—and 
it was. The State Legislature meeting in 
San Jose on the first of May, 1851, passed 
an act to fund the floating debt of the city 
of San Francisco and provided means for 
the payment of the same. Thus in 1851 
“San Francisco City Stock” came into 
existence. 

With a considerable stretch of the im- 
agination it could be said, by one reckless 
with words, that San Francisco City 
Script was the first security dealt in in 
San Francisco. From this uncertain be- 
ginning the scope of street trading grew 
until the early sixties found a number of 
men designating themselves brokers. 

Though the idea of an exchange was not 
welcome, after long and arduous efforts on 
the parts of the late J. B. Cavallier and 
John Perry Jr. the San Francisco Stock 
and Exchange Board, which eventually 
became the San Francisco Mining Ex- 
change, was formed on September 11, 
1862, with seats priced at $100 each. 











The new Exchange was not greeted 
with cheers. ‘The members were suspicious 
of each other and the community as a 
whole looked upon it as the wildest of wild 
gambling institutions. 

But for all of that, those first bitter 
days of the young stock and exchange 
board were memorable ones for it was 
then that the great Comstock lode was 
supplying the gold and silver which 
financed the Union armies during the 
Civil War and thus saved the nation from 
almost certain bankruptcy. 

Nor was this mining activity confined 
to California and Nevada enterprises 
alone. The wildness of the market caused 
the mining barons of San Francisco to 
push out into Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
Colorado and South Dakota. Some of 
the most famous mining properties in the 
West were opened largely by San Fran- 
cisco capital during the late ’70’ s and early 
’*80’s. Among these were “The 
Homestake” in South Dakota, “The 
Anaconda” at Butte, Montana, and 
the “Ontario” in the Tintic District 
of Utah. 

It was during the last of the sixties 
and throughout the seventies that 
the maddest, gladdest, saddest period 
in the history of San Francisco was 
enacted. 

Huge fortunes were piled up over 
night and as swiftly swept away. 
Banks suspended in confusion, but 
the Exchange board seethed with 
business. Washerwomen _ became 
grand duchesses when pay dirt was 
struck and grand duchesses washer- 
women when it wasn’t, and specu- 
lation ran rife in the streets. There 


( Isaac Strassburger, only survivor 
of the original San Francisco 
Stock Exchange, founded in 1882 
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were those who needed desperately and 
those who flung gold at the dancers and 
at all times the red shirts of the miners 
were signals for filching. 

Seats on the Exchange rose in price 
from the original $100 to $43,000 in less 
than fourteen years and it took burly po- 
licemen to keep the crowd in order around 
that first exchange for excitement was 
tense. 

Wild speculation and the frightful losses 
sustained by many traders in ‘sudden col- 
lapse of unsuccessful mining adventures 
naturally had a tendency to foster a spirit 
of ultra conservatism among the more 

cautious, for sober judgment was succeed- 
ing blind hope and there was growing out 
of the turbulent upheaval a feeble, but in- 
sistent demand for something to tie to. 

The footing had slipped from under 
them so often, men were beginning to 
(Continued on page 46) 
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QOne fourth of the basement of the old Fireman’s Fund building, on the southeast 
corner of California and Sansome street, furnished the first home for 
the present San Francisco Stock Exchange 















“Every rock and splinter of San Francisco, 
every pebble, every sunset and moonrise, of the 
mage é ef 
city I love so well, inspires me in my work... 
—Davip BELasco. 
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Belasco Looks Backward 


By 


Sidney H. Kessler 


es N all my years of work in the theatre 
I have never done anything with 
which I was fully satisfied. I never 
shall.” 

This is the comment on his own career 
from David Belasco, the poet who turned 
play-merchant, the play-merchant whose 
vision breathes into his work the spell of 
vibrant life. 

The San Francisco boy of humble birth 
whose achievements created for the world 
a new standard of dramatic values and 
theatrical realism. 

“Tt is the irony of fate,” he continues, 
“that we live only long enough to learn 
how—and then die before we can make 
use of the knowledge.” 

Belasco, high priest of the drama, in his 
clerical black, sits in his studio, high above 
the Belasco theatre, New York, a place 
that has become a sacred shrine. 

All around him are the things of beauty 
that express the churchly, mystic, sen- 
suous elements of his nature. Paintings, 
marbles, portraits; all sorts of ritualistic 
emblems. Antiques from the Old World, 
treasures from the New. Bronzes, rare 
volumes of vellum. Priceless manuscripts 
of the collector, draperies of exquisite 
fabric and design. 

But Belasco looks far above and beyond 
these material things that fill his study 
and speak in silent eloquence of his rich 
and fruitful years on the American stage. 

He sees beyond them to a dry-goods 
box on the corner of Market and Sansome 
streets, down town in San Francisco, “the 
city that was,” when trade was brisk in 
newspapers and he was an eager boy. 

Business was good in those days. 
Belasco loves to look back at the scene 
and recount it to those who, like himself, 
love San Francisco. 

“T’d get a dry-goods box of good con- 
venient size, spread out the latest editions, 
and yell my wares. At holiday times— 
Christmas and St. Valentine’s day—I’d 
buy cards and trinkets and little novelties 
and sell these, too, as well as papers to the 
passers-by down Market or Sansome.” 

“The first really ‘big’ business day I 
ever had,” —the dean of the drama smiled 
in retrospection—‘‘was one day during the 
Grant and Colfax campaign. I had laid 
in a supply of badges, fobs and other cam- 
paign emblems and sold them out. When 
I went home that night, I had $117.00 in 
cash—the biggest pocket full of money I 
had ever seen, and I was a merchant.” 

But business did not occupy all the at- 
tention of the young Belasco, even in 
those early days. He was already the 
poet and the artist, the rare combination 
of the aesthetic and the commercial mind 
that he has retained through all the years. 

When he was about nine years old the 
boy David appeared in the child’s part of 
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“East Lynne,” with Julia Dean Hayne. 
This role of Little William in the memor- 
able melodrama of the tears and heart 
throbs was the first stage appearance re- 
corded in the career of the man who was 
to exert such a powerful influence in the 
history of the American stage. 

The oldest child of Humphrey Abraham 
Belasco and Reina Martin Belasco, David 
was born July 25, 1853, in a_ house 
on Howard street, near Third. His first 
formal education he got at the famous old 
Lincoln Grammar school, in which he 
started about 1870. The school, a land- 
mark in its district and the scene of the 
studies of other notable San Franciscans, 
was destroyed by the earthquake and fire 
of 1906. 

The Belasco family moved from How- 
ard to Louisa, then to Bryant, then to 
Clara, keeping always in the Mission 
residential district, and entitling David 
Belasco to membership, which he holds 
with pride, in the old “South of Market 
Boys.” 

“T used to recite at entertainments in 
different halls,” the venerable producer 
related. 

“There was the old Hibernian Club hall 
—and the Platz Hall, on Montgomery 
near Bush. I’d get two dollars, cash—and 
that was a lot of money and much needed 
at home—for every recitation. 

“The favorites were “The Vagabond’ 
and ‘The Madman’—everybody who re- 
members the recitations of that period 
recalls the two; highly dramatic, filled 
with flowery language, .proving them- 
selves an opening for the fast developing 
dramatic talent of the boy to find its first 
expression. 

The pupils of the Lincoln Grammar 
school took part in a competitive declama- 
tion series—in those days elocution was an 
important part of the curriculum of every 
school—and young Belasco gave “The 
Maniac” as his selection. It was at this 
time, or close to it, that the boy imper- 
sonated the Indian chief in Professor 
Hager’s “Great Historical Allegory,” the 
“Great Republic,” which was so success- 
ful that it was repeated, time after time, 
for the benefit of the schools. 

At the Lincoln school during these 
formative years was a teacher whose in- 
fluence has been strongly felt in Belasco’s 
career and to whom he pays grateful 
tribute—Miss Nellie Holbrook, later 
Nellie Holbrook Blinn, mother of the late 
Holbrook Blinn. The strain of dramatic 
genius that marked both mother and son 
was reflected, in a great measure, in her 
teaching of the ambitious David, re- 
sponsive to her suggestions. 

Elocution and declamation contests at 
school, public appearances in stage enter- 
tainments, business on the corner dry- 


goods box—truly the boy David was 
growing up. And both the poet’s side 
and the merchant’s were getting the train- 
ing that was to stand him in such good 
stead in later years. 

“Life just moved along and I took the 
good with the bad,” Belasco said, sum- 
ming up the days that used to be. 

“There was the old ‘Miner Restaurant,’ 
on Commercial between Leidesdorff and 
Montgomery streets—why, a hungry pa- 
tron could get a wonderful meal there for 
from fifteen to thirty-five cents. A rib 
steak and everything that ought to go 
with it was only twenty-five cents in 
those days,” he mused. 

“Down by Islais Creek, way south of 
Market was old Bob Goebel on Long 
Bridge. He used to have the best in sea 
foods. I remember them well even now. 
Shrimps, crabs, lobsters, oysters—how de- 
licious they were to a growing boy. 

“Then too, there were other noteworthy 
places such as Zinkand’s, for instance, and 
the Poodle Dog, the Maison Riche and 
The Pup. The old sky line, the beaches, 
the docks and the water front—the old 
theatres—it all comes back to me now and 
whenever I think of the San Francisco of 
my boyhood days I feel a renewed in- 
spiration.” 

Other famous names in San Francisco’s 
former days come to mind as Belasco 
talks. 

**Moses Gunst—dear old Mose, who has. 
just recently passed on,” he recalled. “A 
kind-faced man, whose heart was rooted 
in the life of his city. Mose, too, rose 
from the sidewalk school of San Fran- 


cisco. When he died I was greatly sad- 
dened by his loss. He was a splendid: 
man. 


HEN there was Edward J. Bald- 

win, otherwise just ‘Lucky’ Bald- 
win. If ever the city by the Golden Gate 
had a character worth remembering’ or 
eccentricities, it was he. A lanky, rough- 
mannered hostler in a_ livery stable; 
tobacco chewing, humorous, wise in his 
knowledge of good horses. 

“Whether you were friend or foe, Bald- 
win was equally blunt and outspoken. His 
open admiration for beautiful women 
coined the phrase the ‘Lucky Baldwin 
Stare’ for every frank glance of uncon- 
cealed admiration. 

“Like Midas in the myth, everything he 
touched turned to gold. He won literally 
thousands upon thousands at the gam- 
bling tables and his good fortune was so 
phenomenal that his name and his luck 
became household words. 

“During the years that I was playing 
minor parts in small shows and was stead- 
ily growing more ambitious to play larger 
parts in bigger ones ‘Lucky’ Baldwin had. 






































( David Belasco as a young man 


promised me that some day, when his 
luck broke right he would build a 
theatre. 

“The time came and Baldwin, as 
always, kept his promise. 

“He built the Baldwin Academy 
of Music at Powell and Market. 
From a real estate point of view the 
project seemed to be doomed to 
complete failure at such a remote 
location, so far from the center of 
the then theatrical district. The new 
building was the talk, not only of the 
town, but of the entire West, al- 
though the wise ones were somewhat 
skeptical of its success in such a 
poorly chosen locale. 

“The grand opening was March 6, 
1876. Baldwin had faith in me and 
made me stage manager, jointly with 
James A. Hearne. 

“Baldwin’s faith in me inspired 
me to even greater faith in myself. 
Both Hearne and I carried heavy 
roles in the company, as well as the 
managerial duties, but the Baldwin 
project was a success and I had 
my share in its triumph. 

*‘As Baldwin’s wealth increased and his 
interests expanded, he was ready to turn 
over his theatrical venture to Thomas 
Maguire, a man whose rise to riches from 
cab driving had been almost as spectacu- 
lar as that of Baldwin himself. 

“TI had worked before for Maguire, 
having been his stage manager at the Ma- 
guire Theatre which was the former 
Alhambra rebuilt and altered. There | 
had served as prompter, actor, hack 
playwright and secretary to the manager. 

“T did a little bit of everything connect- 
ed with the stage in the days with Ma- 
guire,” continued Belasco, “and gained 
experience, confidence and understanding 
of the theatre from all its angles.” 

Again, the combination of the poet and 
the merchant. The idealist and the prac- 


tical man, the visionary 
and the materialist. 

“T had even had my 
seasons of ‘barnstorming’ 
to broaden my _ experti- 
ence,’ Belasco resumed. 
“In 1874— or was it 1875? 
—I went on the’ road 
with a Miss Rogers, for- 
merly a school teacher, and 
we gave a repertoire star- 
ring her in ‘Camille,’ ‘East 
Lynne,’ ‘Frou-F rou,’ ‘Rob- 
ert Macaire’ and other 
favorites of that melo- 
drama-loving period. 

“T served a short time in 
the old California theatre, 
on Bush Street between 
Grant Avenue and Kearny 
Street, then went to C. R. 
Thorne’s Palace Theatre, 
at the corner of Mission 
and Montgomery streets, 
where I played all kinds of 


Mr. and Mrs. Belasco with their 
infant son, David 


parts. When Colonel J. B. Wood re- 
opened the Palace, under the ambitious 
name of the ‘Palace Opera House,’ I 
went to him and my experience was 
deepened and broadened there. 

“Finally the Baldwin Academy—and 
all these other engagements and experi- 
ences were but preliminary to the days of 
music, work, acting, pleasure and educa- 
tion | found there.” 

“After Baldwin turned the manage- 
ment of his house over to Maguire, the 
erstwhile cab-driver carried on well enough 
foratime. But it was an era of gambling. 
Gambling was in the air. And Maguire 
proved less lucky than the man from 
whom his theatrical venture was bought. 
The former cab-driver lost every dollar of 
his fortune and found himself penniless 
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after a series of unprofitable sessions with 
the Goddess of Chance. Fortunes were 
made and lost over night in those ro- 
mantic days. 

“Maguire went broke. ‘Lucky’ with- 
drew his financial backing, and out of this 
combination of events I was left footloose 
and fancy free.” 

By this time the young actor-manager- 
playwright-merchant had married and 
assumed the responsibilities of family 
life. His wife, whom he married in 1873, 
was Cecelia Loverich. Their daughter, 
Reina Victoria, is better known to the 
dramatic world today as Mrs. Morris 
Gest, wife of the noted impresario and 
theatrical entrepreneur. 

With the breaking-up of the Baldwin- 
Maguire combination and his withdrawal 
from the old Baldwin Academy of Music 
came Belasco’s first definite removal from 
the San Francisco of his boyhood. 

He went to New York, leaving with a 
wrench the sentimental associations of his 
childhood and youth, was engaged by the 
Mallory Brothers, and started at the 
Madison Square theatre. 

Here he was first met and was asso- 
ciated with the three Frohman Brothers, 
then assuming their titanic proportions in 
the world of the American theatre. 


T was in 1882 that David Belasco ar- 

rived in New York, but his actual 
stage appearances were infrequent after 
the year 1880, as his time and interest were 
more and more absorbed by his directorial 
and managerial phases of the theatre. 

All these years the developing imagina- 
tion of Belasco had been accumulating 
ideas and aspirations in regard to stage 
setting, stage lighting, and stage direc- 
tion. Now comes the time when he could 
put them into effect. 

How well he succeeded is theatrical 
history. “The Heart of Maryland,” 
starring Mrs. Leslie Carter, supported by 
Mr. Frank Mordaunt, one of the out- 
standing actors of his time and long re- 
membered favorite at the old California 
Theatre on Bush street; ‘““The Girl I Left 
Behind Me”; “The Darling of the Gods”; 
“Under Two Flags”; “Madame Butter- 
fly”; ‘Zaza’; ‘“Adrea”; “The Music 
Master”; “The Girl of the Golden West”; 
“The Auctioneer”; “Rose of the Rancho”; 
“A Grand Army Man”; “The Return of 
Peter Giimm”; “The Younger Son”’— 
on the records of the American stage these 
names and many others are written boldly 
in bright letters and with them the name 
of David Belasco. 

Thirty years of Belasco’s untiring, 
zealous labor was marked by the opening 
of the first Belasco theatre on September 
29, 1902 at Broadway and 42nd street. 

Mrs. Leslie Carter was starred in a re- 
vival of “Du Barry.” At the end of the 
third act there were more than twenty 
curtain calls for the stars of the stage. 
Finally, responding to repeated calls of 
“Belasco! Belasco!” the inspiring genius 
of the house appeared upon the stage. 
Pale, and weary and dishevelled, but ap- 
plauded to the echo in this night of 
triumph. 

There was another triumph in Belasco’s 
life, however, that meant more to him 
than the enthusiastic cheering of the New 
York’s premiere audience on that sultry 
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Sidney H. Kessler 
first night of “Du Barry” in September, 
1902. 

That was the audience gathered to 
greet the former San Francisco youth on 
February 24, 1909, when he revisited his 
boyhood scenes. ‘‘Schoolmates of the 
dear old Lincoln Grammar school days 
made my heart thrill with joy when they 
gave me a dinner,” Belasco said with a 
smile. 

“T cannot explain and I can never de- 
scribe the joy it gave to me to see the old 
friends of those boyhood days. Judge, 
banker, foundryman, expressman, plumb- 
er, financier—we were all one happy 
family together again as we used to be. It 
was at the old Bismarck cafe—later it be- 
came the Hofbrau—and it was the sort of 
a feast that we call a regular ‘south of 
Market boys’ celebration. 

“Foods and fruits and wines were 
spread lavishly on the hospitable tables. 
It was an atmosphere of affection and 
welcome never to be forgotten. 

“In my excitement I stood on the table, 
and after the meal was over, recited ‘The 
Madman’ as in the old days 
so long ago. 

“Tt was really a scene of 
madmen, for we were all mad 
with joy at the happy re- 
union. Tt was a jubilee I 
shall treasure as long as I live. 

“Every rock and splinter of 
San Francisco, every pebble, 


@ Thomas Maguire, who 
was the manager of the 
Baldwin Academy of Music { 
in the days when Mr. Belasco 
was a young man in 
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every sunset and every moonrise of the 
city I love so well inspires me in my 
work. 

“T owe everything that I have done to 


of characteristics 


@ Edward J. Baldwin, 
otherwise “Lucky” 
Baldwin, who made 
David Belasco his 
Stage manager of the 
Baldwin Academy 

of Music 


the inspiration of my 
native city and to the 
love and support she 
gave me. 

“Those wonderful 
San Franciscans,” 
Belasco muses. 

“How well they 
know how to express 


{ Below: Schoolmates 
of the Old Lincoln 
Grammar School at a 
dinner given 1n honor 
of David Belasco at 
the Bismarck Cafe, 
February 24th, 1900 


their affection and how well you 
know a Californian when you 
meet one. 

“It isn’t a handshake he 
greets you with—it’s a hug. 

“There is some instinct that 
guides you to pick out a Cali- 
fornian when you meet him. 
You know him at a glance. 

“How I should love to be in 
the old San Francisco as I knew 
it. Just to be there today— 
but to feel that I was standing 
on paved streets, with automo- 
biles, steel trolley cars, massive 
office buildings towering high 
into the beautiful sky—that 
would break my heart. 

“For it was the atmosphere 
of the old town that caught 


my affection and held my 
heart forever!” 
An extraordinary blending 


is found in this mer- 
chant-poet. The leonine mane of snowy 
hair, the clerical collar and austere black, 
the distinctive profile, the kindly smile— 






























these are known wherever the name 
Belasco is heard. 

His attributes of character are al- 
most equally familiar, the admixture 
of shrewdness in business and poetry 
of thought, of emotionalism and 
hard, practical business sense. The 
mechanical knowledge that originates 
daring, revolutionary effects in stage 
lighting, the love of beauty that in- 
spires lavishly spectacular stage sets 
to establish a new criterion of dra- 
matic backgrounds—all of these traits can 
be understood and accounted for by a 
study of Belasco’s boyhood in San 
Francisco. 


HE love of beauty inspired by that 

“cool, gray city of love” has run like 
a golden thread woven through the warp 
of his life. 

The firm common sense gained in his 
first curbstone business dealings, trafick- 
ing in campaign badges and daily papers, 
has influenced his grasp upon the reigns of 
things theatrical for nearly fifty years. 

The fog-embraced, sun kissed hills of 
San Francisco become a part of the lives 
of her children. Her beauty shapes their 
ideals. So it did with Bret Harte, with 
Robert Louis Stevenson, with Jack Lon- 
don, with Mark Twain and with George 
Sterling. 

So, also, it did with David Belasco, 
leaving its indelible imprint upon the 
molding of a great man’s destiny. 

The genius of stagecraft whose demand 
for perfection prompts him to look back 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The Story of the 
Mt. Robson Climb 
This Year is the 
Story of the 
Twenty-Seventh 
Annual Outing of 
the Sierra Club 
of California 


se OBSON aint 
nothin’,” said the 

little homestead- 

er of Emperor, 
which is the stopping place 
on the track below the 
station of Mount Robson. 
“I’ve been here twenty 
years, and I’d a clumb 
Robson long ago if I could 

a’ seen what there was to 
do when I got to the 
top!” 

“What did you do when you reached the 
top?” I asked “Rusty” Montgomery. 

“Looked down,” she said. “It was a 
wonderful view!” 

“We stayed fifteen minutes,” said 
Hans, the Swiss guide. “We had to get 
down over the ice before dark.” 

Fifteen minutes, after hours and hours 
of peril and labor! But it isn’t the arriv- 
ing; it’s the going. The five who ascended 


@ Mt. Robson, from 
a pencil sketch by 
Louis Rogers 


Mount Robson on July 
23 this year were the 
first to conquer Robson 
in four years, although 
many have tried, and 
Robson is the mightiest 
peak in the Canadian 
Rockies. 

Marion Montgomery, 
whose nickname comes 
from the color of her 
hair, is a wiry young 
school teacher of Hub- 
bard Woods, near Chi- 
cago. Before she tackled 
Robson she had van- 
quished the Matterhorn. 
Norman Clyde, of Inde- 
pendence, California, is 
one of the most noted 
climbers of the West, 
and Don Woods of Spo- 
kane, has many peaks 
to his credit. The other 
two climbers were Hans 
and Heinie Fuhrer. In 


summer they work out from Jasper 
Park Lodge as guides and in the winter 
they run a dairy at Portland, Ore. 

The story of the Robson climb this year 
is the story of the twenty-seventh annual 
outing of the Sierra Club of California. 
This year’s camp was the first the club 
ever made outside the United States, and, 
in the words of William E. Colby, who 
was in charge of arrangements, it “proved 


The Svzerras 


to be one of the most successful ever made 
by the club.””. With Mount Robson under 
the feet of three of its members, and with 
six or seven other major peaks ascended 
by many others, how could it be other- 
wise? 

More than one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers of the club left California on their 
special train early in July. To be exact, 
the train pulled out of Los Angeles on 
July 9, picking up passengers at San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and other points on the 
way up to Portland and Seattle. The 
Canadian National Railways provided « 
special train from Vancouver to Jasper by 
way of the Fraser River canyon, and the 
party was increased by climbers from the 
East who joined it at Jasper. 

The Lodge never looked more like a 
mountain resort hotel than on July 12. 
The rotunda was crowded with men and 
women in hiking and climbing clothes, 
breeches and rough shirts, heavy-cleated 
boots, and all manners of headgear, ropes 
slung around their shoulders and ice axes 
in their hands. While the keenest of them 
broke into action by going off to climb 
Edith Cavell, the others went on long 
hikes and drives. They had luncheon and 
dinner at the Lodge—the last meal before 





@ Emperor Falls, Grand Fork River, in the district of Mt. Robson, the highest peak in 
Western Canada’s Rockies 


beans and other camp fare—and danced in 
the evening. That night they boarded 
their train for Geikie and on the morrow 
started out, afoot, for their first camp, 
which was in the Tonquin Valley. 

For the benefit of would-be stragglers 
who still had to shake off the effects of a 
winter in the city with its soft routine of 
office hours, horses were provided, but 
there were no stragglers. T. H. D’Es- 
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Go Over the ‘Top 


trella, many years teacher in the School 
for the Deaf at Berkeley, and Sam Marks, 
the diminutive adventurer from Los An- 
geles, the girls and the boys, the oldest 
and the youngest, kept pace with the best. 

Camped at the foot of the challenging, 
sky-climbing Ramparts, the club mem- 
bers were in a country that urged them to 
feats of daring and endurance. Within a 
week, forty of them went up over Draw- 
bridge Pass glacier and fifteen scaled the 
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QMembers of the Sierra Club examining 
a deep crevasse on the Glacier of the 

Angel, Mt. Edith Cavell 


precipitous heights of Bastion, which is 
9812 feet of trouble. Bastion was the 
graduating climb for the Alpine Club of 
Canada several years ago and is a peak to 
test the mettle of the hardiest. One of the 
hardiest was the guide Heinie, who 
climbed Bastion four days in succession. 
Starting out at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the climbers reached the summit an 
hour before noon and rested for an hour 
and a half. 

The toughest job in the Tonquin was 
Mount Geikie, which goes up 10,854 feet 
and is, as Thorington and Palmer describe 
it, ‘“one of the grandest rock peaks in the 
entire chain.” It isn’t necessary to take 
Thorington and Palmer’s word for it, for, 
although they are eminent alpinists, there 
is nothing like getting first hand informa- 
tion. On July 18th Miss Montgomery, 
Clyde, Woods, H. Breed of Oakland, Ed- 
ward Hughes of Portland, John Olmstead 
of Williamstown, Mass., Bestor Robinson 
of Oakland, and Oliver Kehrlein of Pied- 
mont, had the advantage of it, and the 
rest of the camp saw its grandeur from 
below. 

Two days later the Sierras shifted from 
the Tonquin to Robson. They hiked out 


to Geikie station again, boarded their 
train and rode as far as Emperor. 

“So this is Robson!” they repeated, 
gazing at its unsympathetic bulk and won- 
dering who, when the train hove in sight 
again, would be able to look up over the 
icefields and say “I was up there! Excel- 
sior!” But there were no banners with 
strange devices in that camp—although 
rude remarks were passed apropos certain 
towels. 





“While the keenest of them broke into action by going 
off to climb Mt. Edith Cavell.....” 


Robert Ayre 


The hikers went down the hill and 
through the cedar woods to the ranch of 
Denison and Brittain, who outfitted them 
with packhorses and moved the camps for 
them. ‘“‘Not a dunnage bag torn” was 
the tribute paid to the outfitters when the 
adventure was over. “The first time we 
have ever been able to say that.” Which 
is another feather in Canada’s bonnet. 

After spending the night at the ranch, 
the climbers girt their loins and took the 
offensive. Armed with ice axes and ropes, 
strong hearts and steady nerves, and 
guided by two of the worthiest guides that 
ever yodelled, sixteen started the arduous 
ascent of Robson, “‘the loftiest and grand- 
est.” 

The high camp was established at 8000 
feet and at 9500 the assaulters faced the 
ice. For four years the ice wall, 200 feet 
high and almost straight up and down, 
had stood implacable, barring the way to 
the summit. But today, Hans said “We 
will go up!” He dug a foothold in the ice. 
Another and another. Slowly cutting his 
way step by step, clinging to the slippery 
surface, he made his way. Below, they 
watched him with bated 
breath. If he wavered or 
swayed their hearts leapt 
to their throats, as they 
say in the adventure stor- 
ies. But he reached the top 
and waved a salute to show 
that he was bone-whole. 
He fastened the rope. 
Aided by the rope and the 
steps in the ice, Miss 
Montgomery, Clyde and 
Woods, climbed up the 
perilous steep and Heinie 
came last. The other thir- 
teen members who had 
reached the high camp 
looked on with envy and 
admiration, but more than 
one ascent would not be 
possible and the guides 
could not handle more 
than three at once. The 
climbing time was 22 
hours from the high camp. 


P on the snow ridges 

of the summit, the 
five rested for fifteen min- 
utes, scarcely time to 
realize their achievement, 
but feeling a great relief 
and a great exhilaration. 
And then it was down 
again, for what goes up 
on this earth must always 
come down, no matter how 
hard the going up has 
been. Hans again took 
the most dangerous posi- 
tion; this time he was last, 

(Continued on page 46) 





Iisa Long Way in 
Modes of Travel Since 
Daring Drivers Yipped 
at Matched Sixes from 
the Seats of Concord 
Coaches 


IX-SHCOTERS in the hands of 

bad men and six horses in the 

hands of good men were outstand- 

ing features of the early West. 
The first made graves, the second made 
time, and both made history. 

It was wild Bill McGee who brought 
eighteen dance hall girls and their bag- 
gage into an Idaho gold camp on a seven- 
teen passenger stage coach. Down the 
steep grade which rose abruptly above 
the town came the galloping six; behind 
them the stage swayed and rocked and 
bounced. Without slackening speed the 
sharp turn was made to the narrow bridge 
and up the main street came that load of 
shrieking, yelling girls, waving partly 
filled whiskey bottles, handkerchiefs, 
petticoats and other articles of feminine 
apparel. Ten of the girls were inside the 
railing on top the coach, and they were 
tossed about like leaves in a wind. 

A tall blonde stood up to wave just as 
the front wheel struck a chuck hole. She 
went up in the air like a rocket, but man- 
aged to clutch the railing as she went over 
the side. Her dress caught on a top hook 
and was drawn up around her neck. She 
had pulled off an undergarment to wave at 
the miners and there she hung, kicking 
vigorously. 

The crowd’s shouts and laughter emp- 
tied every building of its few remaining 
inhabitants, and bearded miners quit 
gathering gold and came running toward 
that wild excitement. Bill heard the 
added noise, and all unconscious of the 
near tragedy, he popped the buckskin 
above the horses, and gave a series of 
yells that drowned all other voices. 

The stage gave a lurch and if two of the 
girls inside the coach had not each grasped 
an ankle, the blonde would have been 
thrown heavily to the street. She was 
boosted back on top just as the stage 
came opposite the blind sixteen-foot alley 
that led to the dance hall. Without an 
instant’s pause, Bill pulled his leaders to 
sharpturn and shot up the alley. He 
stopped with two wheels on top the board 
walk, and with hubs that flecked slivers 
from the face of the building. 

Five minutes later if there was a male in 
that town who wasn’t in the alley, it was 
because his wife had him under lock and 
key. It wasn’t the girls, so the married 
men asserted, that took them there, it was 
to see how that drunken driver would 
turn a sixteen-foot long thorobrace coach 





Handlers of Sixes 


in a sixteen-foot wide alley. Of course it 
was all right for him to be drunk, even his 
employers didn’t object to that, but he 
was not supposed to get so overbalanced 
as to race his outfit into an apparently im- 
possible place to get out of. To be sure 
it was an unusual occasion—eighteen girls 
with eighteen bottles centering their atcen- 
tions on one man, and that man too ten- 
der hearted to chance hurting any girl’s 
feelings by refusing a 
drink. Indeed many 
men before and 
since Bill’s time 
have raced into 
blindalleys where 
they couldn’t turn 
around—and just 
for one woman! 


+ aape pi 


Bill seemed in no hurry to leave his 
company for he had entered the bar room 
and was seen drinking with the few girls 
who were able to keep on their feet. 
Presently he came out, coolly surveyed 
the crowd, climbed to the stage seat, un- 
wound the lines, grasped his whip, re- 
leased the brake, and calmly spoke to the 
leaders. At his word of command and 
pull of the lines, they turned squarely 
across the alley. The swing animals were 
sharp turned and then just as the leaders 
walked by, the wheelers were touched with 
the whip and jumped sideways. The 
coach pivoted neatly around, and amid 
wild cheers, Bill’s outfit rattled down the 
alley to the main street. 

Regardless of driver or how well trained 
the horses are, Bill’s spectacular feat that 
day held a strong element of luck for 
much depended on the off wheeler step- 
ping just right at the proper instant. It 
was a great day for Bill, and incidentally 
night also, for he never went to bed, but 
took the mail out on time over its seventy- 
mile route the next morning. Bill’s next 
attempted short turn ended with the 
stage upside down, and one horse injured. 
He excused his failure on the grounds that 





he was strictly sober, and no crowd was 
there to watch the performance. 

The old time stage coach drivers were 
daring and on occasions, spectacular 
fellows. The life demanded much of them 
and they gave their best. No one criti- 


cised them if they put on a show under 
proper conditions. Indeed, it would have 
been quite unethical at that period of the 
West for Bill to have brought those girls 


into a gold camp without a flourish. 
My first intimate contact with stage 
drivers came when I was employed as 
stable boy by the Nevada City-Bloom- 
field stage line in California. 


ce HE greenest fellow that I ever saw 

around horses. I can’t understand 
why they don’t kick the stuffing out of him. 
I ought to fire him, but I get so tickled 
watching him do things backward that I 
haven’t the heart to doit.” Thus finished 
Arthur Myers to a crowd of men who were 
laughing heartily over amusing incidents 
he had just related concerning his new 
stable boy. One of my grown brothers, 
unobserved by Myers, had overheard his 
remarks and gleefully reported them to 
me. I was angry and ashamed; angry at 
my brother for treating it as a joke, and 
ashamed because the only reason ad- 
vanced for keeping me on was for the 
entertainment that I furnished. I was 
taking my position seriously; it paid ten 
dollars a month, and, I was really trying 
to learn. But I was forever doing the 
wrong thing. As for instance, the first 
day on the job, I saw Myers walk beside 
a horse, and slapping him on the rump 
tell him to stand over. Presently I 
walked squarely behind a big grey, gave 
him a vicious slap and yelled at him to 
get over. Instantly the animal hunched 
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into the position which later I learned 
meant a deadly drive with both feet, 
then suddenly the animal relaxed and 
stepped quietly over. Myers was white 
face 

“My God, kid, don’t ever do that again. 
That horse is a man killer. Why he didn’t 
kick you into Kingdom Come is a mystery 
to me. He is the finest animal that I have 
in harness, but a regular devil in the 
stable. Why, I even have to climb over 
the manger to feed and harness him. Now 
the horse that I just slapped is the gentlest 
animal in here, but I doubt if even he 
would stand for the raw stuff that you 
Why, you 
haven’t any license on earth to be alive.” 

Myers was really a big hearted fellow 
and I soon learned that there were deeper 
reasons than those he had stated for keep- 
ing me on. His horses were the average of 
stage coach outfits. For staging demanded 
animals with life and bottom to them and 
some chafed deeply under restraint and 
retaliated with vicious kicks and bites. 

My duties at the barn in Nevada City, 

California, forty years ago, were practi- 
cally the same as at hundreds of other 
stage coach stations throughout the West. 
Speed was desired in unhooking the ani- 
mals from the coach and in unharnessing. 
For while drivers demanded much of their 
horses on the roads, they always were 
thoughtful of their feed and rest. Also I 
think that this habit of haste at end sta- 











tions was but the reflex of way station 
methods. The change horses would be 
harnessed and waiting and as the stage 
brakes ground to a stop, a helper would 
grasp the leaders’ bridles and the driver 
would leap to the ground and start un- 
hooking. In just a few moments, the 
driver would be back on the seat with 
gathered lines in hands, and at his 
pire ‘Let ’em go!” the helper would 
step aside and the prancing animals 
would leap forward. Speed in changing 
horses was one of the fine points by which 
drivers were judged, and each one strived 
to cut a few seconds from average time. 
Indeed, time was an essential factor with 
six high strung animals in harness just 
raring to go. For a driver never knew 
what instant they might get beyond con- 
trol, and many a bad mix-up has occurred 
from delays after the horses were har- 
nessed and waiting. However, usually a 
quarter or half mile’s fast trotting or gal- 
loping would steady them down. 

Bob Snook’s fast change at a station in 
Arizona was undoubtedly all that saved 
his life, that of his helper, and seven pas- 
sengers. For eight miles he had been hard 
pressed by Indians. Every piece of bag- 
gage, at his instructions, had been thrown 
away. But his nervy helper was waiting 
when he pulled his lathered animals to 
their haunches and leaped to the ground. 
Without a bobble, the change was made at 
incredible speed, and the stage was in 
motion before Bob was settled in his seat. 
A shower of arrows gave slight wounds to 
three of the horses, and they quickly raced 
away from the jaded ponies of the Indians. 
One error in change, ten, perhaps five 
seconds lost and all would have perished. 

A lump, sore, limp, or any defect retired 
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a horse from active service. Stage owners 
were compelled to this policy by time 
saved in having good stock. Another 
reason was the violent language of com- 
petent drivers, for these big hearted fel- 
lows insisted on well-kept horses and 
would not handle the ribbons for men that 
outfitted poorly. 

It was part of the stable boy’s duties to 
attend the sick animals, put hay in the 
mangers and clean the stables. But most 
drivers fed the grain and gave careful in- 
spection to their animals both night and 
morning. Competent stable boys were not 
hard to get, but it was much different 
when it came to drivers. Those who could 
handle six horses with skill and intelli- 
gence, mix well with passengers, remem- 
ber scores of little errands, bring the mail 
in on time whenever it was humanly pos- 
sible to do so, had to be men of an unusual 
type. 


ANY of the best of them were of 
the roving sort and had worked for 
all big outfits in the West. Perhaps a sum- 
mer in Wyoming or Montana and a winter 
in California or Arizona. Thus they would 
drift year after year to the aggravation of 
their employers. However, as the drivers 
depended upon their reputations for 
future employment, they were usually 
careful to give advance notice of their de- 
parture and generally one of their kind 
was waiting to pop the buckskin along 
their vacated route. These drifters were 
usually the most dependable type of 
drivers while in service. They were ever 
loyal to the outfit for which they were 
working and their knowledge of snow, 
bog, sand, and all other forms of road con- 
ditions, combined with much experience 
in handling different types of horses made 
them competent employees on any mail 
route. Curiously they often stayed for the 
longest periods on bad roads or dangerous 
routes. 
There was Mike Mullen who was in dis- 
favor with all the big outfits because of his 








too frequent jumps. A man was at least 
expected to work through a rush period, 
but Mike had never been known to stay 
that long. He finally landed a twenty-five 
mile stretch of nothing but grief in West- 
ern Oregon. Fourteen different drivers 
had vacated the position in twelve months 
prior to Mike’s coming. The company 
used a wide tire dead axle wagon. This 
alone was an insult to a driver of Mike’s 
type, yet his knowledge of roads made 
him quickly realize that it was the most 
practical vehicle over a considerable por- 
tion of his route. The road was but a 
patch cut through heavy timber, and fre- 
quent rains and dark shadows gave it no 
chance to dry out. It soon became so deep- 
rutted in many places that the wagon bed 
dragged on the ground. ‘There were 
numerous low cut stumps in the road and 
to get over these, poles must be placed in 
the ruts on an average of once a week, for 
the weight of the rig would cause them to 
sink. But the corduroy stretches were 
even more nerve racking. These consisted 
of poles five to ten inches in diameter laid 
cross-wise of the road in the places that 
were otherwise impassably boggy. A dead 
axle wagon pulling over these at a walk 
was a frightful ordeal, but when the driver 
was behind time, and trotted his animals, 
it was simply unbearable. On one such 
stretch a mile in length, the passengers 
were usually warned that they had better 
walk. If this advice was not heeded on the 
start, they were always begging to get out 
before a quarter of the distance had been 
covered. Often trees fell across the road 
and the driver must either chop them out 
or cruise some way around them. It was 
ever a gloomy route and when the rain 
was drizzling down, it was like dusk even 
at midday. Great streamers of moss hung 
from the trees and tall ferns and under- 
brush shower bathed the driver whenever 
he cut a tree to fill in a rut. No gum coat 
ever made could keep dampness from 
clothes, and drivers told me that their 
bodies always felt miserably sticky. Hot 
mists after summer rains seemed to sap 
every ounce of energy from men and 
horses. Heavy fogs often hung for days at 
a time. 


ARE over that route was always col- 
lected in advance, and you were then 
informed that you must walk behind the 
rig and carry a pole to help pry the coach 
out of mud holes. And I know from grim 
experience that it lacked much of being 
wholly a joke. Another distressing feature 
was the poor accommodations at both 
ends of the line. Yet Mike Mullen drove 
that route for fifteen months without 
losing a day, and was only behind time on 
three occasions. Previous drivers had 
often been late that many times in a week. 
Mike quit at the best season of the year 
and just after a good road had been fin- 
ished. Evidently his Irish nature craved 
something to scrap, and he lost interest in 
that route when the worst obstacles were 
removed 
West of the Missouri River in the early 
sixties, Ben Holliday’s stage coaches cov- 
ered approximately ten thousand miles 
every twenty-four hours. In bad weather 
or fair, in sunshine or darkest of nights, 
his coaches traveled eastward and west- 
ward. It took physical fitness for passen- 








gers to survive the three weeks’ continu- 
ous journey from California to the Mis- 
sourt River. Snatches of sleep in a bump- 
ing coach, coarse way station fare and 
short leg action during change periods 
were the principal variations of that tire- 
some journey. It is true that game was 
often seen and that there was chance of 
meeting hostile Indians, but severe fatigue 
dulled this interesting route of travel. 
His pony express riders traveled many 
more thousands of miles, and long lines of 
oxen-drawn covered wagons moved slowly 
westward laden with mining camp sup- 
plies. North and south from Holliday’s 
lines were hundreds of smaller or indi- 
vidual stage coach outfits, delivering a 
daily quota of passengers, gold and silver 
to this main artery of travel. But in 1869, 
the railroad that linked the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts was completed, and Ben 
Holliday’s lively and spectacular line of 
travel disappeared with its coming. Not 
so the feeder lines that by devious routes 
reached to the border of Mexico on the 
south, and to Canadian territory on the 
north, and it was largely these side chan- 
nels of travel that absorbed the bull 
whackers, mule skinners, station tenders, 
and stage drivers of Holliday’s outfit. 

Thus for some period of time stage line 
owners were able to choose drivers of 
proven merit. It enabled them to demand 
high standards of quality in the handling 
of horses, general reliability and courage. 
Indeed the last named quality was tested 
in some manner each day. For Indians, 
highwaymen, snow slides, swollen streams, 
bad horses, nervous passengers, indifferent 
roads, and many other forms of dangers 
and petty annoyances had to be con- 
stantly contended with. Few routes had 
all forms of dangers, but no route was free 
from all. 


AKE for instance the Nevada City- 

Bloomfield line for which I worked 
as a stable boy. It was a route that appar- 
ently held few prospects of trouble. Yet 
Arthur Myers, driver and part owner, the 
man who dubbed me the greenest helper 
that he ever saw, left Bloomfield one morn- 
ing without thought of danger. At about 
noon that day, my elder brother was ap- 
proaching on foot the top of the Yuba 
River grade when he saw a tossing stage 
coach, drawn by six lathered and driver- 
less horses rapidly approaching. The 
animals were nearly spent, and my brother 
had little trouble in stopping them. After 
securing the animals, he walked to the 
coach and there in the front projection 
called the boot, laid the huddled body of 
Arthur Myers. 

Later that day the officers discovered in 
the woods a well-dressed and badly fright- 
ened man, who had recently come from 
the Atlantic coast. He was a passenger on 
the stage and had been sitting by the side 
of Myers, when a masked man suddenly 
stepped from the underbrush, and with 
leveled gun ordered them to throw up 
their hands. Myers pulled the horses to a 
stop, and leaned forward, evidently in- 
tending to set the brake and wrap the 
lines. The robber apparently interpreted 
the motion as reaching for the gun that 
drivers often carried in holsters strapped 
near at hand on the coaches. The next in- 
stant Myers slipped forward with a bullet 








Handlers of Sixes 


The shot frightened | 
the team, and they leaped forward s0 
suddenly that the robber was compelled to 


through his heart. 


dodge. The passenger jumped from the 
stage and was concealed by the thick 
underbrush before the robber could bal- 
ance himself sufficiently to fire accu- 
rately. Not a cent did the murderer get 
and he was never caught. 

Arthur Myers was the third man within 
two miles of that spot who had paid toll 
with his life in a hold-up during a period 
of fifteen years. Yet as a matter of fact 
highwaymen were usually quite friendlily 
inclined towards stage drivers. But they 
were desperate men, for capture meant | 
death or life imprisonment and a motion- 
less attitude was the only safe course to 
follow during a holdup. Sometimes a 
driver was allowed to remain on his seat, 
but more often he was ordered down to 
unhook the horses from the coach. What- | 
ever the orders, they were carefully | 
watched, for while it was known that they 7 
were hired to drive and not to fight, these 
nervy fellows would usually take a chance 
if given an opening. 
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‘se ls, 


EEP your seat, Horace, Pll get 
you there on time.’ 

The above sentence underlined the pic- 
ture of a rocking stage coach drawn by 
six galloping horses, and the driver was 
represented as shouting this assurance to 
the frightened features of.a man whose 
head had jolted through the coach’s top. 
Thus did Mark Twain immortalize that 
matchless veteran of the lines, Hank 
Monk. Horace Greeley, while touring 
Nevada, had found himself behind sched- 
ule and requested Monk to reach a certain 
mining camp on time. It is stated that 
Horace got there, a badly wrecked human 
but strictly on schedule. 

This incident exemplifies the spirit of 
stage coach drivers. It was ever a matter 
of pride with them that in emergencies 
they could command every ounce of re- 
serve strength in their animals, stand 
cruel strains upon themselves, and they 
could drive at a gallop on rough mountain 
roads with such accuracy that their coach 
wheels would blot out a chalk line. Yet 
they were ever thoughtful of their ani- 

niale, and only put them to test when 
en to do so. 

“Be here on time.” That was the only 
message Bill Giles got when he reached 
the halfway station with seventeen pas- 
sengers, their baggage and a heavy mail. 
He was already forty-five minutes late. 
The distance was thirty-eight miles and 
he must stop twice to change horses. Up 
the street came the galloping six, and the 
heavy brake was pulled upward and the 
lines drawn taut so suddenly that the 
stage coach ground to a stop with the 
leaders standing on their hind feet. Bill’s 
boss detached himself from the sidewalk 
crowd, and came forward with open 
watch in hand. 

“You are one minute ahead of time, 
Bill. These boys,” turning with a sweep 
of his hand, “said you couldn’t make it 
here on schedule, when word came over 
the ’phone that you were heavily loaded 
and behind time. But I bet them to a 
standstill and sent you that four word 
message. Climb down and get some re- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Spring is Not Far Behind 


When Winter retreats to its mountain tops in the Rainier National 
Park and gathers up the fragments of its voluminous dress of SNOW, 
then Spring spreads tts flowery skirts and dances joyously in the sun 
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Senor Yip-Yap 


By 


eArthur Hawthorne Carhart and Stanley P. Young 


[n Common with Many 

Villains the Coyote is 
“Foxy Fellow, But 
Interesting Withal 


E’S a tough hombre, this Senor 
Yip-Y ap! 
The ranchers are against him. 
Poultry raisers thirst for his 
blood. Sheep men breathe easier when 
they know one of his tribe has met 
death. Even the Federal Government 
through the Biological Survey is on his 
trail month after month with a band of 
trained, keen, paid hunters. 

And yet this Senor Yip-Yap keeps on 
increasing or holding his own in his old 
ranges. As good measure, he pops up in 
another part of the country where he was 
never heard of before, starts murdering 
sheep and raiding hen roosts just as 
though he had always lived in that neck of 
the woods. 

If anyone tells you that the govern- 
ment and ranchers combined are about to 
obliterate one of the most picturesque 
animals of the old West through their 
campaign against the coyote—and it 
sounds reasonable that no_ four-legged 
critter could persist with such warring as 


has been planned against him—then just 
tuck a few of the following facts away in 
your head regarding the tribe of Yip-Yap, 
the coyotes of the western ranges. 

In the first place, the coyote was a 
plains animal. He is rather dog-like in his 
looks. But men of the Biological Survey, 
trained in this work, will tell you that he 
is far more fox in his anatomy than he is 
dog. 

He is often called the prairie wolf. But 
he is not wolf. Writers, supposedly 
authorities, have on numerous occasions 
referred to the wolf-coyote cross. There 
simply “‘aint no such animal.” Wolves 
and coyotes will not mate. Yet each will 
on occasion, mate with domestic dogs and 
get a true cross in a dog-wolf or a dog- 
coyote litter of pups. 

If wolves and coyotes crossed then 
what a medley there would have been on 
the plains when coyotes and wolves fol- 
lowed the old buffalo herds together. 
There would have been everything from a 
little low down coyote toa big roarin’ lobo. 
But there wasn’t. There were wolves 
and coyotes, distinct, different, separate 
species. 

Occasionally there comes a report which 
indicates that wolves and coyotes have 
crossed. Invariably it is a variation be- 
tween the limits within which each species 
may deviate. It is either a big coyote, 
rugged, wolfish in mien; or it is a scrub 
wolf, but still a wolf without coyote blood 


in his veins. Of the hundreds and hun- 
dreds of coyotes trapped by the federal 
hunters and the legions of gray lobos that 
have fallen into their snares, there never 
has been any real evidence of a wolf- 
coyote cross. All the evidence points to 
the contrary. 

The facts are that coyotes often follow 
wolves when the big gray fellows are kill- 
ing and slick up the remains of the wolf 
kill. Usually the coyote stays at a re- 
spectful distance from the big gray. Where 
he follows the lobo, he is acting as a scav- 
enger. Occasionally Senor Yip-Yap gets 
too close to Seftor Lobo, or presumes too 
much, and then after the fur stops flying 
there is no Yip-Yap. Evidence has been 
found time and again where a coyote has 
been wiped out by a ranging wolf. 


OX LIFE, built for the wide prai- 

ries, designed by the Creator to 
make a living following the antelope herds 
and buffalo armies, the coyote has shown 
remarkable adaptability. ‘The buffalo and 
the antelope disappeared. In their place 
came range cattle and sheep. Poultry 
was introduced around the ranches. 

The coyote took up his place in the 
ranch life of the west and forgot the days 
of the herds of the plains. Settlements 
thickened. It just meant so much more 
food, a greater variety of food sources to 
this tawny ranger of cow-land trails. 

In southern Colorado on a flank of Bear 
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Springs Mesa, there are twenty odd coy- 
ote dens within four square miles. 
Ranches are on every side. Those ranch- 
ers will attest to the fact that today’s 


} coyote makes the ranchman supply his 


food. = 
Sheep had not been in the high ranges 


‘of the national forests until something 
* around a decade ago. 


Coyotes had not 
penetrated to those lush high country 
meadows where the flocks of woollies walk 
through a thick stand of mountain blue- 
bells and leave, as they pass on, a tram- 





pled stubble of close cropped flower stems. 
Bluebells make blue-ribbon mutton! 


UT with the coming of the sheep to 

the mountain meadows, coyotes 
appeared. Not stragglers, but enough to 
begin to eat into the sheep business. 

War on them did not stop the coyotes. 
They’ve spread, and spread, like a hardy 
race of pioneers that have been driven by 
circumstances from their hereditary home 
and now they are everywhere in the West, 
even denning right up close to the 10,000 


foot elevation where their forbears 
never ventured. 

Formerly the coyote was pretty 
generally confined to the great plains 
area. Now he has spread out like the 
advance scouts of an invading army 
all the way into Alaska. He has 
made himself at home in the region 
west of the Cascade Mountains in 
Oregon. He has migrated to the 
old burned-over land in the upper 
peninsula of Michigan. 

Even the Empire State has a coyote 
problem. In Orleans County, New 
York, a small band has made its appear- 
ance and in the past year has levied a toll 
of $10,000 on the sheep industry in this 
new stronghold. Where he came from, 
how he got there, whether or not he can be 
eradicated, all are open questions. He may 
have been planted there by some tourist 
who packed him back as a pup from the 
western ranges. One of the leaders in 
predatory animal control in the western 
states counted thirty-three coyote pups 
in aS many tourists’ autos being taken 
East as pets. Once out of the tender care 
of the tourist, away in the open again, 
these ‘‘pets” drop the gloss of their con- 
tact with civilization and become coy- 
otes, ready for a meal of mutton, lamb, 


baby pig or chicken. Just how far 
Senor Yip-Yap and his tribe will be able 
to extend themselves now that they 
have found that they can live in the 
same country with man_ settlements, 
will be demonstrated in the next few 
years. Beside those places mentioned as 
new homes for this fellow, there are nuclei 
of coyote infestations in both northern 
Illinois and a portion of Indiana. 

Beside being just naturally tough as a 
species, the coyote can stand a lot of pun- 
ishment as an individual. 

In the wall cases of the Biological Sur- 
vey in Denver there are two coycte skulls. 
They are from coyotes taken by federal 
hunters in their regular duties. Each tells 
a story. 

The first shows where a coyote had 
been hit in the lower jaw by a rifle 
bullet that shattered the jaw bone. 
How he ate with the whole forward 
third of his jaw bone smashed cannot 
be known. But he did live, the jaw 
healed. When it healed, the line of 


the lower jaw was twenty-two de- 


(Left: The tax 
on flocks by 
coyotes runs 
into hundreds 
of thousands 

of dollars 


Below: Sage 
hen’s nest 
despotled by 
coyotes. This 
photo taken in 
Red Desert, 
Wyo. 
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grees off angle from straight. He could 
eat only from the side of his mouth. But 
that coyote was one of the worst killers in 
his section; was a sheep slaughterer. This 
finally led to a man being set on his trail 
until he was hunted down. 

The other coyote had a similar accident. 
But instead of crushing the jaw and 
knocking it off angle, the rifle bullet 
crashed through and took a splinter of 
bone from one side and laid it at right 
angles to the jaw across the under side of 
the two bones. It healed forming a bone 
bridge. The result was a better, stouter 
jaw bone than nature had given him and 
this coyote made good use of it in killing 
stock and many sheep. 
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Another coyote trapped by a Survey 
hunter had crawled through a wire fence 
years before. It was a hog tight woven 
wire fence with stout meshes. The coy- 
ote’s foot caught in a wire loop. He 
twisted, turned, tugged, pulled and finally 
got free but he took with him the loop of 
wire that had fastened around his leg. 
The wire worked through his skin, formed 
a wire bracelet high up on his leg, and the 
constant friction of his active muscles 
made the wire as bright as silver coin. 
This coyote has a record for killing pure- 
bred Hereford calves on ranches near 
Colorado Springs. 

Out in Washington state another coy- 
ote was caught that had wire in his anat- 
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( Above: Coyotes find 
meat in a herd like thts 


omy. Someone had trapped 
him. The trapper had put 
a wire loop in the coyote’s 
mouth and had looped the 
wire back of the neck. The 
wire had in time cut into 
the jaw bone and had com- 
pletely healed over. 

All of these maimed or 
wire-scarred coyotes had 
been killers of stock, poul- 
try, lambs and little pigs. 

Toes and feet lost in encounters with 
traps are not uncommon. Any such clash 
with man seems to make the coyote more 
canny, more cruel, more filled with blood 
lust. Almost without fail, when a coyote 
becomes a bad renegade killer it will be 
found when he is captured that he has 
been scarred by trap or rifle or perhaps 
has felt the talons of white man’s poison 
in his belly. 


NOTHER evidence of adaptation is 
being demonstrated by the coyote. 
Formerly he did not attempt to kill the 
larger animals. He would rarely attack 
stock. But of late years coyote kills ot 
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beef stock are increasing. With the old 
gray wolf gone, the coyote must slaughter 
his own beef and he is finding ways to 
do it. 

Wild game is also suffering from the 
attack of Yip-Yap. Deer, full grown and 
capable of taking care of themselves under 
normal conditions, stand no chance at all 
when coyotes catch them in heavy crusted 
snow that will carry the 
weight of the coyote 
crew but will not bear 
up under the sharp horny 
hoofs of the deer. A little 
struggling, a little fight- 
ing perhaps, and the doe 
or buck is changed from 
the beautiful thing of 
the forest wilds into 
warm steamy coyote 
meat. Within the past 
few weeks a pack of 
coyotes pulled down a 
buck deer in the eastern 
foothills of the Medicine 
Bow mountains in open 
country after a_ wild 


chase. Yip-Yap is_ be- 
coming a killer of big 
game. 

Ground birds suffer 
terrifically. Bobcats are 


perhaps the worst of- 
fenders in raiding the 
nests of grouse, ptarmi- 
gan and their relatives. 
But the coyote certainly is of no better 
stripe, no higher morals, than Robert 
Cat, when grouse and other ground nest- 
ing birds, even song birds, are concerned. 

Can a coyote kill ducks? Perhaps he 
is not quite fast enough to pounce on teal 
or mallard as they rise from the water, but 
he does steal eggs from their nests. He 
has been seen in nearly a half foot of water 
in the lakes in San Luis Valley, wading 
around, nosing into the tules, hunting for 
the nests of the ducks. That this was 
what he sought has been proven by find- 
ing many nests of wild ducks robbed by 
coyotes. 

Still another way the coyote horde is a 
menace on western stock ranges. He car- 
ries rabies. 

At least three outbreaks have occurred. 
About twelve years ago rabid coyotes were 
found in Nevada. ‘They carried the dis- 
ease into Utah and California, thence to 
Idaho and eastern Oregon. The first or- 
ganized campaign against the coyote oc- 
curred as a result of this outbreak of the 
dread disease. Field parties were sent out, 


the best methods then known in poisoning 
and trapping were followed. It took a full 
two years to stamp out the rabies and get 
the situation under control. 

Another outbreak occurred in Wash- 
ington. The most recent was in the cow 
and sheep ranges in the southern sections 
of the San Isabel National Forest of Colo- 
rado. Stock, domestic dogs and scores of 





A portion of a coyote kill accomplished by the Biological Survey 
in one month near Gardner, Colorado 


coyotes ranging in that land of beautiful 
and picturesque mountains, were victims 
of the disease before the campaign finally 
blocked the attacks of the rabid coyotes. 
The disease even appeared on the west 
side of the Sangre de Cristo mountains, a 
high line of peaks in the San Isabel Forest. 
Coyotes crossing the range in the neigh- 
borhood of Pass Creek, carried the dis- 
ease into the valley west. 

But it is in the field of livestock depre- 
dations and the slaughter of poultry and 
young things that the coyote has built up 
reason for his drastic control if not oblit- 
eration. Newly born calves, pigs, deer, 
elk, baby grouse and even song birds are 
his special prey. About 70,000 head of 
livestock were killed by predatory ani- 
mals on the ranges of western national 
forests in one year recently. Coyotes 
were the cause of much killing, particu- 
larly in the flocks of sheep that move up 
the slopes as summer pushes back the 
snow banks and brings bright green to the 
timberline grazing allotments. 

This killing of stock, killing of game, the 


Senor Yip-Yap 


slaughter of uncounted wild birds, has all 
lead to the big fight that men have been 
directing against the tribe of Yip-Yap. 
Obliterate him? Hardly. With all of 
the best efforts put forth, with all the poi- 
son, traps, guns, snares, pitfalls that can 
be turned against him he still continues 
to increase. And with the increase he has 
adapted himself to civilization, goes into 
domestic barnyards for 
his prey, has extended 
his range to the timber- 
line country where he 
formerly was not known, 


cific Northwest and es- 


has migrated to the Pa-> 





tablished himself there 


the thickly settled sec- 


and 
his 


nois and Indiana 
there has started 
predatory forays. 
Not much, you can’t 
obliterate a bunch like 
that. Didn’t I tell you 


a tough hombre? 

Well, you can bet he 
is and that he'll never 
go the way of the ante- 
lope, the bison, the car- 
rier pigeon. There is 


as a wholesale pest and | 
has even penetrated to | 


tions of New York, IIli- | 


this Senor Yip-Yap was © 


no dodo on his escutch- | 


eon. He is about the 


canniest, livest, most adaptable preda- | 
tory four legged beast that we have in our | 


country and it will be generations, even 
with all the forces against him, before any- 


one will ever begin to talk about the last | 


coyote. 

Those who know him best say that 
with all the campaign against him, he 
will never be wiped out of any range 
that he has decided to adopt as his own. 
Adding new ranges may spread him 
around until he is the one universal wild 
thing in the United States. And when 
the factory whistles blow in Jersey City, 
in Gary, in Waukegan, or the cities at the 
Falls of St. Anthony, suburbanites may 
hear the wild song of the old western 
plains, the challenge of Yip-Yap to civili- 
zation. 

“Yip, yip, YIP, yeeeeeeeeeeooocdooon, 
yip-yap, yip-yap, hn yip, yeeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeeeeeooo0000d, yaah, yaah, yip-yip, 
yip-yap-yap! 

All of which translated means what I 
said in the first place. 

He’s a tough hombre! 








The clouds hang low, 


Or spin in little + 


the wind is bold, 
And dead leaves scrape and rattle on the walk, 
whorls along the way. 


November 


By Rutu Farco 


Before they change to leafy mould 
These loosened bits of color dance and talk 
As though they had so much of worth to say! 
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( Looking toward Palm Canyon, from Palm Springs 


Californias Araby 


By 


Fames 


In the Postoffice it is 
Classified as Palm 
Springs, Riverside 
County, California 


ITUATED on the edge of Califor- 
nia’s Colorado Desert, facing the 
rising sun, is a little oasis village 
which has attracted travelers from 
far and near because of its charm, rare 
scenic beauty and ideal winter climate. In 
the postoffice it is classified as Palm 
Springs, Riverside County, California, 
but to those who have been there, it is 
“Our Araby,” “The Biskra of America.” 

Isolated, yet easily reached in five hours 
from Los Angeles by paved highway or 
train, Palm Springs a become a Mecca 
for deol travelers, business men, society 
matrons, artists, authors, and “California 
Winterers” who seek quiet change, rest or 
healthy outdoor life. 

Perhaps you wonder why people should 
choose this particular spot, why every 
year it attracts more travelers, why many 
people are making it their winter home, 
for Palm Springs has no agricultural, in- 
dustrial, or commercial future. Here is 
the answer. 

When dismal fogs and rains prevail 
along the coast, you can enjoy warm 
sunny days and cool clear nights in Palm 
Springs. “You can ride horseback or hike 
into picturesque canyons filled with na- 
tive palm trees, or ride across the desert 
to the sand dunes. You can explore the 


Cole Geggie 


depths of Palm Canyon where hundreds 
of California fan palms grow wild, and you 
will marvel when you realize that this is 
the only place in the United States proper 
where the palm tree is indigenous. 

You can picnic in Tahquitz Canyon be- 
side a beautiful waterfall and crystal pool 
bordered by tall cottonwoods. Or, you 
can visit the date gardens where the finest 
dates in the world are grown on a com- 
mercial scale. You can drowse in the 
shade of palms and oleanders with a soft 
breeze blowing against your cheek, and 
gaze up at a cloudless blue sky. 

Picture if you can a desert sunrise, as 
the sun, rising from the yellow sand, fills 
the sky with a blaze of red and golden 
color, and tinges the western mountains 
with rose. Or, come with me up on to a 
high rock about three-thirty in the after- 
noon, when the sun sinks behind the peak 
of San Jacinto—when the low dead Mo- 
rongo Range changes its hazy opalescent 
cloak for a lilac veil of diffused rainbow 
coloring, the reflection of the setting sun. 
And as we watch this panorama of soft, 
ever changing color, comes a shadow 
which slowly creeps across the desert en- 
veloping it in darkness for the night. Right 
there is cause enough for Palm Springs’ 
popularity. But there are still the even- 
ings—how they hold one spellbound! Big 
and golden, the moon rises from its hiding 
place behind the mountains and trans- 
forms the desert into a fairyland of snowy 
whiteness. Or, if there is no moon—how 
brilliant the stars, that seem so near! How 
they beckon to us, and defy us, to fully 
understand their mystery and infinitude! 

Palm Springs, itself, is a unique little 
village of rest and contentment, which 
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captures the soul. Looking down upon 
it from a nearby mountain trail, one is 
impressed by the unusualness of its loca- 
tion, its isolation, its verdure in contrast 
to the drab desert valley beyond, and one 
marvels at the elaborateness and beauty 
of its homes. But when one is in the vil- 
lage itself, the aspect changes. The main 
street, except for its paving, resembles an 
early frontier town. There are haciendas 
which remind one of a sunny Spanish 
countryside, and one finds an Indian 
pueblo with its gay awninged swing and 
little wooden ladder on the roof. A stone’s 
throw beyond, is the “Thrust of Tah- 
quitz,”’ a little house built on the moun- 
tainside and painted in bright futuristic 
design. There is “Fool’s Folly” with its 
grotesque doors and swimming pool. 


HERE is the winter home of a woman 

physician in the midst of an orange 
grove and jungle of tropical growth. There 
is the mountainside home of an oil magnate 
with its sweeping view of the desert. And 
a few miles to the southeast, is the ranch 
and winter home of a retired publisher. 
These go to show how Palm Springs at- 
tracts and holds people by its climate and 
beauty. (Continued on page 46) 
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Pulse of the West 


Editorial Comment on Western Affairs “8 
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Do Your Christmas Shopping and Your Planting Early 


OW is the time to attack the Christmas-gift problem with 
vigor, vim and persistence. Carry out the good reso- 
lutions you made last year. Remember the load of packages 
that kept tumbling off your arm while you were bucking the 
crowd on the afternoon of December twenty-fourth? Keep 
your past discomfort in mind, be a real man able to order his 
own destiny, start your Christmas shopping now and cheat 
the chiropodist. 
Also, you might with profit start now to sort out the bulbs 


Pigskin and Politics Are 


HE election is over. A good man has won. The coun- 
try issafe. It is always safe. There is no sense to the 
psychological depression that seems to accompany every 
presidential campaign. Unless there is at stake a really 
fundamental issue like free trade, secession, free silver, war or 
peace, there is no cause for the turmoil and excitement except 
the drum-beating of rival political parties. Let’s keep that 
fact in mind four years hence when the elephant and the 
donkey once more start their quadrennial rumpus. The 
show is not worth the price even a slight retardation of busi- 
ness costs all of us. 
It’s different with football. Even though half the huge 
crowd that packs the stadia for the big intercollegiate games 
has only a faint notion of what’s going on, it’s a fine thing 
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The City Prospers and the 


HE sharp division between the prosperity in the city 

and the lack thereof in the country promises to con- 
tinue another year. Though the politicians promised the 
farmer relief over the radio, in printer’s ink and by word 
of mouth, though the dome of the Capitol at the forthcom- 
ing session cf Congress will ring with fervent speeches on 
the same theme, no relief will be forthcoming until either 
the great American stomach increases its food-consuming 
capacity by twenty per cent or until the farmers will limit 
their production to the quantities that are actually needed. 
This fall the output of wheat, corn and cotton, of oats, 
barley and potatoes, of apples, pears and peaches exceeded 
the speed limit. Nature was too bountiful, hence prices are 
lower than they were a year ago. On the other hand beef, 
mutton and pork are still high, eggs and poultry cost real 
money, the dairy industry is not complaining. In other 
words, the stuff that requires work and effort every week 
in the year is bringing good prices whereas the seasonal crops 
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that are still drying in the cellar and get them ready for 
planting. Plan next year’s garden now. Feed the rose 
bushes. It’s a little late for the lucky dwellers in the Golden 
State to plant sweet peas for winter cut flowers, but it’s still 
time to get the hyacinths, the tulips, the daffodils and the 
friesias into the ground. 


; 





It pays to take time by the forelock, to do today most of | 
the things easily put over until day after tomorrow. Try | 


the prescription. It has never yet harmed anyone. 
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Put Away—Now Let’s Dig 


to get millions of men and women out into the crisp Novem- 
ber air, to make them walk long distances and to have them 


watch contests in which spirited youth is competing for the | 


glory of the institution, without the commercial incentive. 
America is tired of commercialism in its sport. That’s prob- 
ably the real reason for the immense popularity of collegiate 
football. 


The political football has been deflated; the pigskin oval 


will suffer the same fate after Thanksgiving; the baseball 
bat is gathering dust; there is no heavyweight champion; 
the talking movies are getting to be as much of a bore as the 
silent ones; no one is preparing to fly across the Atlantic or 
the Pacific. Apparently there is nothing left to do—except 
to roll up our sleeves and buckle down to work. 
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Country Still Feels Poor 


that keep the producer busy only half the time are not very 
profitable. 

In the city the picture of business conditions is not all 
peaches and cream. Iron and steel, automobiles, railroads, 
the electrical and the radio industries are booming along 
with every sail set; building is showing the usual seasonal 
decline after a summer that was much better than spring 
had indicated; the textile industry is picking up a little; coal 
is dull as usual, but mail-order and retail sales almost every- 
where show a most satisfactory volume. And the Christmas 
business promises to break the all-time record along with 
the stock market. 

Taking in the mighty panorama of the entire nation at 
work, the observer would see a general improvement com- 
pared with the previous season, the bugaboo of the presi- 
dential year notwithstanding. So let’s eat the Thanksgiving 
bird without grumbling and give until it hurts when the 
January bills come in. 
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How Traffic Congestion Can Be Cured Rapidly 


T’S getting worse, brethren. Of course the condition that 

is arousing apprehension is the congestion of vehicu- 
lar traffic on busy streets. In Seattle or Los Angeles, in 
San Francisco, Portland and Denver it often requires ten 
minutes to travel three or four blocks during the rush hours. 
And during the pre-holiday season the jam will be worse 
than ever now that Henry’s plant is going full steam again. 

However, the person who is most vitally affected by this 
condition is not the man who squeezes, jerks and cusses his 
way home at 5.10 p. m. The individual who should con- 


template the growing congestion with alarmed eyes is the 
owner of askyscraper. For this is happening: In every large 
city real estate values have shifted, are shifting from the old 
business center to new subsidiary centers far out toward the 
suburbs where traffic is not dangerously heavy and free 
parking space may be found occasionally. Traffic conges- 
tion has already cost the land owners of the old business dis- 
tricts millions of dollars. It will cost them many millions 
more unless the down-town areas are rapidly equipped with 
many skyscraper garages in which cars can be parked 
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BEFORE THE FROST WAS ON THE PUMP- 

KIN AND THE CORN WAS IN THE SHOCK 

Above: Miss Ernestine Driscoll, who was selected by 

the officials of the Los Angeles County fair at Po- 

mona to preside at the annual fair of the County, 
gives the little corn a hand 
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THE KEEPER OF THE WATCH ON 
THE HILLS OF IDAHO 


Above: Mrs. Bill Moore in charge of the 
lookout for forest fires on the top of Shafer 
Butte from which the mountains of Oregon 
and Nevada may be seen as wellas thébeacon 
lights of the Salt Lake-Pasco air mail run 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


BRING ON THAT STEER 

Below: Jack Winchester who is four years old 

and a cowpuncher participating in cattle brand- 

ing and calf roping knocks off work for a mo- 

ment at the Lakeview, Oregon, roundup long 
enough to have his picture taken 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 








NO PLACE FOR A STAMPEDE 


Below: Miss Myrtle Baldwin, a keen lover of animals, makes 


friends with some of the herd of 250 Alaskan reindeer that ar- 


rived recently in Seattle, Washington. The reindeer will be 
shipped to cities throughout the nation to serve as Santa Claus 
teams during Yuletide 
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rapidly, efficiently and cheaply. That’s one way of preserving 
established property values. Of course efficient traffic and 
parking control is necessary; trucking and deliveries must be 
shifted far more extensively into the night hours. Through- 
traffic from one section of the city to the other must be 
lured, guided and pushed around instead of through the 
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How Long Can You Drive 


HILE the automobile and its problems are under dis- 

cussion, here is a suggestion to the legislatures that 
will be with us again shortly: Place a reasonable restriction 
on the number of hours drivers of trucks and vans may work 
continuously. Hundreds of accidents, many of them ending 
in death, occur every week because a truck driver, on con- 
tinuous duty for eighteen, twenty and thirty hours could no 


Here’s a Practical Way of 


WELVE years ago J. F. Bruins quit his government job 

because of ill health, acquired forty irrigated acres in 
the Boise Valley of Idaho and became a farmer. Today he 
has a nice home, twenty cows, a valuable farm, a wife and 
three children. And for all of these blessings he awards the 
major share of the credit to the abundant use of cheap elec- 
tric current on his farm. 

He tells the story entertainingly in the Reclamation Era, 
the monthly published by Uncle Sam for his Reclamation 
Service settlers. For seven years Mr. Bruins struggled along 
in the dark, doing his chores, including the milking, by 
hand, alone and by the dim light of an oil lamp. His string 
had grown to seven cows, and they kept him busy. Then he 
tapped a power line a mile away. At once bright light came 
into barn and house. The hand-pumping of water was done 


When Your Hip Pocket Is 


HEN you carry on your hip the stuff that produces 

exaltation, laugh at the federal enforcement officers. 
They can’t do a thing unless they first run home and get a 
search warrant. Recently one of the prohibition agents 
arrested a bootlegger, found a bottle in his pocket and fifty 
more in his car, but the federal District Court turned the 
bootlegger loose, returned booze and car to him because the 
seizure had been made without a search warrant. 

In the same jurisdiction state officers raided a bootlegger’s 
home, found liquor and had the owner convicted. He ap- 
pealed, but the state courts upheld his conviction. They 
admitted that the officers had no right to enter the home 
without a search warrant and the learned judges expressed 


What a Lot of Education 
CCORDING to the federal Bureau of Education the 
United States today in its colleges and universities has 

in round numbers one million students, 40,000 more than the 

enrollment in similar institutions in all the rest of the world 
combined. In high-school grades the United States has 
almost half out of a total of 9,700,000 for the entire world. 
Probably more than a third of America’s total population 
has had or is now receiving the equivalent of a high-school 
education. But why in Pestalozzi’s name don’t they make 
use of this education? Why doesn’t this enormous expense 
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congested area; elevated or depressed pedestrian crossing) 
must be provided at the worst intersections if the streets) 
are to handle the evergrowing stream of motor vehicles. 
There’s one other way of accomplishing results: raise the, 
price of gasoline to 50 cents a gallon and make five gallons 
the smallest sales unit. 
t 









Without Falling Asleep? 


longer keep his eyes open or lost all judgment of distance, 
direction and speed through excessive fatigue. It’s tough 
work driving a truck for eight hours; it’s inhuman torture 
and dangerous to force or allow a driver to keep going for} 
sixteen or twenty-four hours. The length of the railroader’s} 
working time is limited by law. Let’s regulate the truck| 
driver’s hours as well. k 





Helping Western Farmers 


away with; that saved half an hour a day. A motor-driven 
separator saved as much; a feed-grinder cut down labor time 
and enabled the owner to add three cows. These increased 
his income to such an extent that he could afford to marry, 
especially as he could hold out the prospect of electrical 
household conveniences to the girl of his heart. 

Now the Bruins have an electric range, washing machine,} 
iron, toaster, vacuum cleaner, fan, percolator, waffle iron,) 
solder iron, curling iron, pad, glow heater and other con- 
veniences in the house, while in the barn electricity does 
most of the work, including the milking of twenty cows and) 
the pumping of irrigation water in dry seasons. 

Most assuredly cheap and abundant electric power on the 
Western farm will be a greater and more practical help to the 
owner than all the theories about farm relief put together. 


Sacred and When It Is Not 


doubt as to the guilt of the bootlegger had he taken a shot 
at the officers, but they maintained that the evidence had 
lost none of its power even if it were obtained illegally. 

What are the ethics in the case? Which court takes the 
sensible viewpoint? 

But why talk of ethics in governmental procedure? 
Doesn’t the U. S. Treasury Department encourage its citi- 
zens to spy on one another by offering a bribe to the informer 
whose story enables the government to convict the man or 
woman that brings a hundred dollars’ worth of goods into 
the country without paying duty? A percentage of the re- 
covered duty and fine goes to the informer—and Uncle Sam | 
pays it. 





and So Little Thought! 


of money and time on the dissemination of knowledge pro- 
duce a higher grade of citizenship, more intelligent interest 
in public affairs, a daily press with higher standards, a more 
vigorous intellectual life? 

Either the system of imparting knowledge is wrong or the 
bulk of the costly education is wasted on boys and girls un- 
able to assimilate and digest it. We prefer to believe that 
education will “take” much better when schools try to 
make their pupils think instead of burdening their memories 
with a jumble of more or less unrelated facts. 
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First Snow Fall of the Year 
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the graceful young doe makes her shy debut 
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RESENTING: 
Mrs. Marjorie Peterson, Demonstrator of Altitude Cookery 
Miss Sau Ung Loo, Chinese Graduate from Yale Law School 
M.V. Selman, Compiler of a Dictionary in the Ute Language 
Mrs. Rose Smith, Grower of Roses on a Forty Acre Field 
Daniel M. Taylor, Old-Timer Sheriff Who Never Toted a Gun 


An Expert in Altitude Cookery 


ORKING at altitudes ranging 
from 1000 feet below sea level 


to 14,000 feet above the sea is 
all in the day’s work for Mrs. Marjorie 
Peterson, who is conducting a series of 
experimental cookery in the specially 
constructed altitude room of the Colorado 
State Agricultural College, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. This “tank” or room is the 
only one of its kind in the world, and the 
scientific work carried on there will result 
in the issue by Mrs. Peterson, for free dis- 
tribution to interested housewives, hun- 
dreds of recipes suitable for various alti- 
tudes, not only in the Rocky Mountains 
but all over the world. 

From the University of Washington at 
Seattle where she was a member of the 
chemistry staff Mrs. Peterson was sum- 
moned to Colorado to undertake the 
special project of 
‘The Baking of Flour 
Mixtures at High Al- 
titude.”” Experiments 
in altitude cookery 
have been done from 
time to time by home 
economics depart- 
ments and various 
flour manufacturers, 
but no controlled ex- 
perimental work with 
flour mixtures has 
ever before been at- 
tempted in an altitude 
room where baking 
can be done at alti- 
tudes ranging more 
than 14,000 feet with 
only one variable to 
be taken into consid- 
eration—that of alti- 
tude. 

F With this system 
of atmospheric pres- 
sures Mrs. Peterson feels little if any 
physical discomfort and is enjoying the 
experience thoroughly. She enters the 

“tank,” which is seven feet in diameter 
by nine feet high, and there she works for 
several hours a day while her assistant 
remains outside to close and lock the door 
to the improvised laboratory and to see 
that everything is in perfect working 
order. 

Fresh air is continually forced into 
the tank through a system of ventilation. 





The necessary equipment is conveniently 
arranged, and such work as the baking of 
various egg cakes, “angel foods” and sun- ¢ 
shine cakes progresses daily. When the 
bulletin on this work is available the 
housewives of the Rocky Mountain states 
will no longer have to try out the low- 
altitude recipes they have been using but 
will know exactly the measurements for 
the altitudes in which they live. 
AGNES WRIGHT SPRING. 





Here is proof of practical benefit to house- 
wives whose recipes have never before been 
adjusted to high-low levels of time in cooking. 
In a “tank” specially constructed by the 
Colorado State Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins, Colorado, Mrs. Marjorie Peterson 
5S conducting scientific experiments at alti- 
tudes ranging from 1000 below sea level to 
14,000 above. Recipes to conform will be 
issued for free distribution. This is the 


Jirst controlled work with flour mixtures in 


an altitude room 


Yale’s Chinese Portia 
‘ UTTERFLY LOO” of Honolulu at 
B twenty-three is proud possessor of a 
degree from the Yale University 
Law School. 

“Butterfly” is no nickname for a 
learned, serious-minded bachelor of law 
and she dropped it during the three years 
at Yale, but she retains the charming 
characteristics that made the title so ap- 
propriate for this pretty, vivacious Chi- 
nese girl whose baptismal name is Sau 
Ung Loo. 

Seated on the open-air lanai of her 
island home, clad in a becoming red and 
white sport dress with knee-length skirt, 
she pushes stray locks of wavy bobbed 
hair from her eyes and relates her exper- 
iences as the first Chinese girl to be grad- 
uated from one of the finest law schools of 
the United States. You forget for a mo- 
ment that she is a bachelor of law. And 
she forgets it too, as she lapses into one 
hundred per cent American slang in dis- 
cussing her plans for the future. 

“Oh, I’d go nutty just sitting in an 
office reading law all the time. I want an 
active practice. I’ll be sim- 
ply thrilled to death when | 
can try a real case in court.” 

Then, more seriously: “I 
don’t want anything to do 
with criminal cases. They 
are too sordid. You lose 
all your feeling for the 
beautiful things of life if 
you have to deal with the 
ugly things.” 

You ask about the status 
of a girl of the Chinese race 
at a law college, expecting 
perhaps to hear comments 
upon interracial friendship 
and international good-will. 
But you are not a good 
guesser: ‘Oh, I had the 
most wonderful time. Especially at the 
frat dances and the shows in Boston 
and New York. The boys didn’t seem to 
feel that the seventeen girls in the law 
college were an intrusion at all. At 
week-ends and vacations I went home 
with some of the girls, and part of one 
summer I spent at the home of one of the 
girls in Maine. Last summer I went 
to Europe and had the most mar- 
velous time.” She has little to say re- 
garding her classes but the fact that she 
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was elected to membership in Kappa Beta 
Pi, one of the two national honor sorori- 
ties that have chapters at Yale, is testi- 
mony to the fact that she was well above 
the average in scholarship. 

Sau Ung Loo will be the third woman 
lawyer to practice in Honolulu but the 
first woman of oriental descent. The 
other two have been successful in both 
private and public practice. Miss Mar- 
guerite Ashford is regarded as one of the 
leaders of the Hawaiian bar and has made 
a notable success as a deputy attorney 
general of the territory. Miss Carrick 
Buck has been deputy city and county 


(‘Butterfly Loo” was the name she grew up 
with in Honolulu, but at Yale University 
Law School she was registered 
as Miss Sau Ung Loo in 
properly formal manner. She 
was made a Kappa Beta P1, 
one of the two national honor 
sororities with chapters at 
Yale, at twenty-three has her 
degree, and will be the third 
woman lawyer to practice in 
Honolulu, but the first Portia 
of oriental descent 
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attorney and two years ago was a Demo- 
cratic nominee for the territorial house of 
representatives. 

The little butterfly Portia’s family is 
one of note in Honolulu. Her father, who 
came from China as a boy, recalls his own 
public school days in Honolulu and his 
triumph when he won a book for scholar- 
ship and was personally presented with it 
by King Kalakaua of the old Hawaiian 
royal dynasty. Loo Joe — he has clung to 
the Chinese custom of putting the baptis- 


mal name last—1s one of the com- 
paratively few men born in the 
Orient who is an American citizen. 
In his youth he was naturalized as 
a citizen of the Kingdom of Hawaii 
and when the islands were taken 
over as a territory of the United 
States he automatically became a 
citizen. He is very proud of his 
citizenship; proud that he was given 
a good education and that his six 
children have had even better 
advantages; proud of his lawyer 
daughter, and the rest of his family. 
Every one of the six is a graduate 
of Punahou Academy, Honolulu’s 
most exclusive preparatory school, 
with a history of more than three 
quarters of a century, and the claim 


aM. V. Selman, a pioneer of 
Utah, has compiled a dictionary 
of the unwritten Ute language, 
containing about eight hundred 
words. He 1s an expert 
arrow-maker 


that California children were 
pupils during the early days of 
the West. Two daughters 
attended the Territorial Nor- 
mal and Training School fol- 
lowing graduation from Pun- 
ahou, and the oldest has the 
distinction of being the first 
Boon-Ti Chinese girl to be 
graduated at the Normal. One 
is now the wife of Dr. Fred 
Lam, graduate of St. Louis 
University, who by his recent 
research work in the liver fluke 
disease and his trip to Washington to wage 
a successful campaign for the removal of 
the so-called “liver fluke clause” in the 
immigration rulings, has won wide ac- 
claim among the Chinese of Hawaii and of 
the Orient. The other daughter is the 
wife of Hoon Wo Chun, Honolulu lawyer 
who was a candidate for the territorial 
house of representatives at the last elec- 
tion. Nancy, another daughter, was the 
first Chinese girl to graduate from the 
school of dentistry at the University of 















@ Mrs. Rose Smith owns and’ 
operates a forty-acre field of 
fragrance. It is known as “Rose 
Acres,” where three thousand 
varieties are growing in hot- 
houses and out of doors, ranging: 
from common stock to new vari- 
eties almost priceless. Ten 
years ago the land was a weed- 
grown marsh. Roses are now 
shipped from it all over the world 






Southern California. She is now the wife of 
Worthington Wong who received his mas- 
ter’s degree in political science at Harvard 
University this year. One of the boys. 
studied at the University of California 
for a time but left college to return home: 
and enter the real estate business with his 
father. ‘The other son has been studymg 
business administration at Chicago Unt- 
versity. GWENFREAD E. ALLEN. 


A Recorder of Indian Words 


HOUGH the language of the Ute 

Indians is unwritten and few white 

men can speak it, M. V. Selman, a 
pioneer of Utah, has compiled a dictionary 
containing nearly eight hundred Ute 
words. 

“T made it because the Utes seemed to 
be dwindling in numbers and I felt that a 
record of their language ought to be 
kept,” said Selman. “Of course there was 
no written matter to follow, therefore I 
spelled the words as best I could according 
to sound.” 

Selman spends four to six weeks every 
summer with the Boy Scouts of the Tim- 
panogos District Council, headquarters at 
Provo, Utah, at their camp in the timber 
behind Mt. Timpanogos where he teaches 
Indian lore and woodcraft. Each week a 
new group of boys comes to camp. These: 
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chaps, once a week, hike to the summit of 
Timpanogos, 12,008 feet, and are usually 
accompanied by Selman dressed in the 
buckskin garments of the Utes, with moc- 
casins. The hike is about twelve miles, 
part of it a stiff climb, but this veteran re- 
turns to camp seemingly fresh as the 
youngsters. In camp he takes the name 
of “O-und,” Ute for “Arrow-maker.” At 
this task he is an expert. From even 
crooked lilac and service-berry branches 
he can make arrows perfectly straight and 
fine. He feathers them and _ provides 
points of iron or flint; is expert at making 
bows Indian fashion and 1s still a fairly 
good shot. His lore was learned from the 
Indians with whom he lived as missionary, 
friend, postmaster and doctor, for twenty- 
two years at Indianola in Thistle Valley, 
Utah, where the tribe was settled before 
being placed upon the Uintah reservation. 
He can tan buckskin, make moccasins and 
ornament the goods with beads threaded 
on sinew. 

“The reason most white men who speak 
the Ute language do it imperfectly,” Sel- 
man says, “is that they have had too little 
contact with the tribe. They are a pe- 
culiar people, extremely reticent. For 
years I was jotting down words heard on 
the hunt or the trail.” 

Recently Selman entered his own pho- 
tograph in Indian regalia in a national 
contest conducted by an archery concern. 
It took first prize, a fine lemon-wood bow 
and a set of arrows. H.R. MERRILL. 


The Lady of ‘Rose Acres”’ 


HAT could be more fascinat- 
ing than to conduct a_ rose 
farm? That is exactly what 


Mrs. Rose Smith of “Rose Acres,” Tenny- 
son, California, operates, and she has con- 
ducted it successfully during the past ten 
years. There are forty acres, practically 
all given to roses, more than three thou- 
sand varieties growing in hot-houses and 
in the open field, and ranging from the 
common varieties, sold at bargain rates, 
to new varieties, almost priceless. 

When Mrs. Smith came to Tennyson 
the tract ‘now occupied was little more 
than a grass-grown piece of marsh land, 
almost inundated during the rainy season, 
dry and parched during the summer 
months. But Mrs. Smith knew that the 
adobe soil was among the best in the world 
for rose cultivation, and step by step dur- 
ing the successive years the area was 
brought to perfection. It was necessary 
to break the ground and mellow it, sink 
deep’ wells, erect storage tanks, build 
costly’hot-houses. But this was done, all 
on the profits from sale of roses, and Mrs. 
Smith now ships roses to all parts of the 
world—even to China, the original home 
of the rose. Blooms from “Rose Acres” 
have taken many prizes at exhibits, and 
are among some of the most beautiful seen 
each year at the various rose fiestas. 

To keep apace with the demands of the 
market Mrs. Smith annually imports ap- 
proximately two hundred and fifty new 
varieties, from which number, after each 
separate one has been given a fair trial, 
she selects the most promising. These 


new varieties are eagerly awaited by rose 
enthusiasts. As in other things, there are 
fads in roses. At present, yellow roses are 
favorites. 


KENNETH ANDERSON. 
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He Wasn’t a Gun-Toting 
Sheriff 


‘ HE western sheriff has been played 
up in pictures and fiction until 


people naturally think our favorite 
pastime in the early days was shooting up 
the town. It is a fact that there were bad 
men and plenty of them but there was 
nearly always a way to ‘get’ your man, 
even though he was crazed by drink, with- 
out forcing him to look down a gun bar- 
rel.”” So said Daniel Matthew Taylor, for 
twelve years an officer of the law in Ore- 
gon. , 

“There comes to my mind a particularly 
bad character named Hank Vaughn who 
long since passed on. Seven times I 
arrested him, each time taking him with- 
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(“There were ways to get your man without 

forcing him to look down a gun barrel,” says 

Daniel Matthew Taylor, a sheriff for twelve 

years when Oregon was a frontier of civili- 

zation. He never toted a gun—‘just thought 
it safer for all concerned” 


out using a gun. He and a man named 
Whitley had beaten up Dick Stewart. 
Whitley skipped out and Vaughn’s bonds- 
men became alarmed lest he do likewise. 
The sheriff told them it was their worry, 
not his. I was then deputy-sheriff and one 
of the bondsmen said, ‘aes, you go and 
bring in Vaughn.’ 

“YT had seen Hank drive into town a 
half hour or so before and knew he hadn’t 
had time to get drunk. I stepped across 
the street into the saloon and there he was. 
Touching him on the shoulder I said, 
‘Hank, your bondsmen want you brought 
in.” He looked me in the eye and his face 
purpled, then he seemed to think better 
of it. ‘All right, Matt, I'll go.’ And he 
walked across the street to the office and 
gave himself up. He wasn’t always that 
peaceful. We had some pretty stiff 
fights. He kicked me on the shins one 
time and struck me but I finally got a grip 
on him, and he gave up. My shins were 
sore for awhile but that was all in a day’s 
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work. Sometimes when I went to arrest 
Hank he would ask me to wait until he 
finished a meal or shaved. Often he tried 
to outwit me but I never took a gun, just 
thought it was safer for all concerned. 

“One day word came that a crazy man 
was on the train coming out of Portland 
and the officials wanted him taken off at 
Pendleton. He had run the conductor 
into the baggage car and was walking up 
and down the aisles brandishing a knife 
and flourishing a six-shooter. The brake- 
man kept out of sight and the train was in 
the hands of the crazed passenger. There 
was no one in the office with me at train 
time except a young fellow new at the 
game. ‘Come along,’ I said, ‘and help me 
get this man. You grab his gun and I’II 
take his knife.’ When the train pulled in 
there was my man standing on the plat- 
form guarding the door of the baggage 
coach. We jumped on the train and 
walked through the day coach from the 
rear. The deputy, instead of making a 
pass for the man’s gun, lost his head and 
jumped to one side. I grabbed for the gun 
and the trigger snapped on the web of 
flesh between my index finger and thumb 
I struck his hand that held the knife such 
a blow that the weapon fell down the steps 
of the car, then it was but a matter of 
seconds until I overpowered him. I was 
considered a strong man in those days. | 
am a little more than four score years old 
and you can see | am not exactly puny 
even now.” 

Taylor has a lively sense of humor. 
With a twinkle in his eye he related the 
following: 

“T recall when Hank Vaughn and 
Charley Long had a duel. They shot at 
each other while holding the corner of the 
same silk handkerchief in their teeth. As 
long as the ammunition lasted they kept 
on firing and then when they fell to the 
ground pummeled each other with the 
butts of their guns until they fainted from 
loss of blood. Both recovered. A little 
later Vaughn was thrown from his horse 
and his leg was broken. He went to the 
hospital. Long came to town and the 
boys told him of Hank’s accident. ‘Reckon 
I'll go and see him,’ he said. ‘Better take 
him some flowers,’ the boys suggested. 
Pendleton in those days had no florists. 
The only flowers available were at the 
millinery store. Charley bought $10 
worth and took them to Hank who was 
so pleased with his posies he insisted that 
Charley put them in a basin of water. 

“T am the last of a large family. M 
father and three of the children died while 
crossing the plains from Indiana. My 
mother was robbed of every cent we had, 
while on the way to Portland. We spent 
the winter of ’52-’53 in a cabin in the heart 
of what is now Portland’s business dis- 
trict. We all had to work. Early in youth 
I joined a circus as sword-swallower, saved 
$1200, invested it in apples stored in a 
warehouse—the apples froze; saved $3500 
at blacksmithing—sunk it in mining 
claims; taught dancing—lost my savings 
in the hotel business. But men in those 
days took their losses standing up. What 
were a few dollars more or less? 

“I have seen the West develop from a 
wild fro ‘tier into a land of fine farms and 
large cities, but even in an advanced 
civilization an officer of the law has no 
easy job.” M. Leona Nicuots. 
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The Gentleman from Colo- 





t 


rado is a Serious Man and 
Takes His Senate Seriously 


N the voluble and verbose days in 

which this literary contribution is 

composed, it is difficult to divert 

one’s thoughts from the great 
quadrennial battle of bunk and bluster 
which is a national election. 

The mock battle seems almost real at 
times, so well is it staged. There have 
been moments when I actually thought 
that there was nothing between 
us and ruin but a slim chance of 
Hoover’s selection by a perverse 
and grossly ignorant populace. 
On the other hand there have 
been moments of liberal exalta- 
tion in which I beheld in Al 
Smith the veritable incarnation 
of the liberalism on which this 
Republic rests, and have imag- 
ined him as the only possible 
rescuer of the people and republi- 
can institutions from the new 
autocracy of plutocracy. 

There have been days when 
my inflamed judgment made it 
doubtful whether I could give 
Hoover anything but Maine, 
Vermont and California. There 
have been other days when I 
wasn’t sure of anything but 
Mississippi and Louisiana for 
Smith. 1 confess it with shame 
that the realism of the sham 
battle has had me going and that 
I have actually believed at 
times that there was a funda- 
mental difference of political 
principles between Smith and 
Hoover. I have even won- 
dered whether, after such a 
prodigious show of bitter enmity, 
the American people could ever 
lie down together with them- 
selves again in civic peace. Of 
course, my subconscious self 
knew all the time that all the 
snarling and growling was only 
an essential part of the ritual of 
an election, but it was terrifying just the 
same to a thoughtful and conscientious 
patriot. And I know that as these lines 
are read the people will be about as much 
affected by the outcome as they were by 
the result of the World Series. There are 
moments when I can visualize the United 
States Senate as clubby as ever, with most 
questions being disposed of by a mutual 
desire among the unselfish senators to 
please each other as individuals rather 
than as partisans, so that in the end all the 
clubby members of the club may realize 
their own particular heart’s desires. 

Somehow this serene reflection brought 
to mind the Hon. Charles E. Waterman, 
junior senator from Colorado. And in the 
midst of the exploding big Berthas of the 
fustian fury I found myself remotely and 





detachedly contemplating the virtues of 
this man of whom his biographer asserts 
that he received “inviolate, as an inher- 
ited legacy from his parents, tr ditions 
and aspirations of gentle birth.” His 
birth was gentle but his early life was 
rough, as rough as the topography of Ver- 
mont which surrounded him. That re- 
minds me that the Green Mountain State 
has recently established a sort of genetic 
and economic commission with a two- 
fold purpose; the first is to find out what 
is the matter with Vermont, if anything; 
and the second is what to do about it, if 
anything. It is premised that the trouble 


is either that the state has lost the cream 





( Hon. Charles E. Waterman, junior senator from Colorado 


or the skim milk of its original population. 
In other words, has the best of the old 
stock emigrated under economic compul- 
sion of thin soil and too much perpendicu- 
larity of surface, or has it stuck on the old 
place and shoved the weaker brethren out 
into the cold that lies beyond Vermont’s 
borders? 

Whatever may be the general conclu- 
sion there is no shadow of doubt in the 
case of our hero; he left Vermont for his 
own good and the old state’s ill. But for a 
long time he thought it was for his ill. He 
heard the far call of the West, after being 
strenuously graduated academically at 
the University of Vermont and legally at 
the University of Michigan, to a payless 
job in the Denver law office of the late 
John F. Shafroth. Six months he labored 
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The West at Washington . 


By Theodore M. Knappen 


SunseEt’s Staff Correspondent at the 
National Capitol 


for nothing, and then advanced only to 
$40o—and that at an altitude where it 
takes a lot of fuel to boil eggs. However 
nothing but rotten luck can defeat virtue, 
and in the course of time—fourteen long 
years—he became in 1905 a partner “‘in 
that great law firm of Walcott and Vaile” 
—and the only man that ever made the 
grade at that. Walcott and Vaile chose 
but one partner from all the legal lights 
that aspired to that supreme distinction 
of the Colorado bar. And what 
an opportunity it was! For 
“nearly all the industrial blood 
of the state flowed through the 
brains of these able lawyers, to 
be purified and strengthened 
thereby.” O, my children, what 
obese and succulent pickings! 
Inthe stream of that industrial 
blood that came to the purifying 
was Colorado’s then infant beet 
sugar industry. In fact, Water- 
man chucked the infant into 
the stream himself and thereby 
gained renown as the father of 
the industry when it became 
robust enough to make its pater- 
nity honorable. In later years 
when some of the industrial 
blood that was purified, at a 
price, in the brains of Walcott 
and Vaile (and Waterman) be- 
gan to degenerate; Waterman 
did not hesitate to take up the 
battle of the people against the 
Denver Union Water Company 
—at the same time, neverthe- 
less, continuing the profitable 
purifying process by reorganizing 


the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railway. 
AME a time, two years 


ago, when Colorado was 
staging its own grand sham bat- 
tle to determine the fate of the 
state forever and ever. “There 
can be no higher service to the 
future than service to one’s 
state and country,” wrote a pamphleteer 
who was serving on the Waterman-for- 
Senator batteries. ‘Colorado must be 
kept in the Republican column! Unity of 
action and purpose must prevail now to 
assure Republican victory in the Sena- 
torial election! Men and women, 
business and labor, organization and in- 
stitution face a duty to themselves and to 
those who can and will lead them surely 
and safely to victory. And in the present 
senatorial campaign, with Charlie (sic) 
Waterman’s name and fame symbolical of 
strength and integrity, the voters can 


have little doubt as to the ultimate out- 
come when all the state rallies behind his 
standard.” 
Awesome problems were before the 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Alex C. Wieben, Builder 


CA house of eight gables, the Oakland, California 


wood trim delicately hand carved 
in relief against stucco walls. 
The roof 1s varicolored slate. 
Two massive brick chimneys of 
finely wrought proportions give 
‘necessary balance to the whole 


Photograph by Orville L. Snider 
San Leandro, California 


Palmdale, the Country Estate of O. £, Starr 
at Mission San Fosé de Guadalupe in 
cAlameda County, California 





nider 
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( Palmdale is rooted in history. Its 
ten acres of loveliness were part of the 
jirst planting by the padres who estab- 
lished the Mission San José de 
Guadalupe a century and a quarter 
ago. Since secularization each occu- 
pant of the land has kept it in fair 
condition, but it awaited the present 
owner to improve and restore it to 
perfection 


( Triple arches give grace to the main 
approach, two small windows accent- 
ing the curving design of the carved 
and paneled door and loggia entrance 


estate of Mr. and Mrs. O. L. Starr at 

Mission San Jose, California, has a 
distinction all its own. Nowhere in the 
West is a garden with setting of greater 
historic interest, or tended with a finer ap- 
preciation of the memories it invokes and 
perpetuates. Palmdale is so perfect a 
blending of the Past and the Present that 
the picture leaves nothing to be desired. 
In a day when money mars so much of the 
landscape, harmony such as this is indeed 
high achievement. 

The Starr estate covers ter acres of the 
leagues originally held by Spain for the 
establishment of the Missicn San José de 
Guadalupe. Tradition therefore lends en- 
chantment to it. History itself is rooted 
in the soil. The story of the Mission is 
literally the story and the background of 
the Starr home. To this really precious 


* Presse of Me the beautiful country 








SPACIOUS fieldstone terrace, shaded by 

an awning, overlooks the gardens at the rear 

of the house, an 1deal out-door retreat. The 

main floor includes a large drawing room, 

a dining-room, breakfast-room and service 

quarters; second floor, bedrooms, lounge, sun 
deck, tiled baths 
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HE planting near this charming pool is 

typical of the extreme care with which the 

entire grounds were restored according to 

the plans followed by the padres in this en- 

chanting section of New Spain. Every 

ancient tree but one has responded to the 
surgeon’s skill 


Photographs by Orville L. Snider 
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(Palms in variety were especial fa- 
vorites with the padres. Paths and 
driveways on the Starr estate were ar- 
ranged to conform to them, as in this 
view of a rose-bordered walk with 
palm-lined avenue beyond 


(Spray from the fountain at right 
falls into a moss-covered pool 


possession as a foothold came at last an 
owner with a keen perception of its poten- 
tial charm and loveliness. ‘To realize his 
dream, he must entrust it to a house 
builder with the vision to work it out by 
modern methods that in no way would 
intrude upon the pastoral peace that was 
its inherited environment. 

Thus Palmdale came to pass. Glimpsed 
at any point through the overhanging 
branches of magnificent Monterey cypress, 
giant eucalyptus or between the stately 
stems of trees whence comes its appro- 
priate name, Palmdale has a quality of 
quietude; as though beneath its vibrant 
warmth of human occupancy and revived 
verdure, something of deference were 
tribute to its romantic yesterdays. 

Extreme care guided the work of garden 
restoration, that plans originally fol- 
lowed by the mission fathers and their 
successors might be carried out and suit- 
ably supplemented. ‘The tree-surgeon’s 
skill saved every weather-embattled and 
dying tree except one. And that, too, is 

(Continued on page 64) 
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WAS awakened to my first Hawaiian 

morning by my roommate, who was 

clothed and ready for the deck. My 

own intention to be up before day- 
break for first sight of the islands had gone 
glimmering, thanks to a late dance and 
later stroll on deck following the captain’s 
dinner of the previous evening. Now I 
hopped into my clothes and made for the 
upper deck. 

We were barely making headway, al- 
most it seemed in stone’s throw of land, 
the first we had seen in five days out of 
San Francisco. The sun was not yet 
above the eastern horizon astern, and over 
land and sea lay the gray mantle of pre- 
dawn. The land presented a somewhat 
forbidding aspect, quite at variance with 
my ideas “of a tropic shore. Stark cliffs 
rose sheer from rocks on which heavy surf 
pounded, throwing white spray high into 
the air. On a promontory high above the 
water the white pillar of a lighthouse 
loomed against the gray background. 
Behind the cone-shaped headlands rose 
dark mountains, their peaks hidden be- 
neath a blanket of cloud. 

Presently we came opposite a less for- 
bidding shore, rimmed by a white beach 
The sun came up behind us, dispelling the 
gray and touching the land with color. We 
were rounding a headland, brown and 
barren, its slopes much eroded, its summit 
very apparently a cone of volcanic origin. 
A fellow-passenger lounging on the rail 
nearby informed me that it was Diamond 
Head. Then we were beyond the point, 
turning gradually, and Honolulu was in 
sight. 


HERE is something quite inde- 

scribable about the early morning 
air in Honolulu. It is cool, but not 
chilly. It has a winelike quality which 
stirs the blood, causes one to draw deep 
breaths and fills one with joy over the 
simple fact of being alive and there in 
Hawaii. Dawn is seldom entirely clear, 
clouds usually clinging about the moun- 
tain peaks and lying banked in great 
snowy piles about the horizon. Little 
showers of mist-like rain, the stuff 
Hawaiians call liquid sunshine, are likely 
to come drifting along, leaving behind 
them a trail of dewy freshness without ap- 
parently having wet anything in the usual 
sense of the word. Yet with floating 
clouds and drifting showers, the air is 
filled with sunshine. Sunshine creeps into 
yards, making of broad lawns sparkling 
emeralds, illumining bright blossoms, 


emphasizing the dark coolness of broad 
It is an inspiring hour, and one in 


lanais. 


An old 


@ A study in character. 
Hawatian who 1s typical 


of the old school 


which there is a stir of life throughout 
the city. No nine o’clock office hours 
there. 

Into this atmosphere, sparkling, 
cheerful, filled with the urge to be 
out getting the fullest enjoyment 
from life, the newcomer to Hawaii is 
usually dropped. Through cool 
streets and along  flower-decked 
avenues he is whisked, to beach or 
valley or commanding hillside. And 
he loves it. He can’t be human 
and do otherwise. 

My first journey from Honolulu to 
one of the “outside islands” (a local 
phrase much resented by residents 
of those islands), brought many 
strange new impressions. We steamed 
out of Honolulu harbor in the morn- 
ing, and by early afternoon had 
crossed the channel and were off the 
lee coast of Molokai. That and 
Lanai, off to starboard do not look 
attractive, presenting for the most 
part barren, unpopulated hillsides. 

By mid-afternoon Maui was dead 
ahead, and at four o’clock we dropped 
anchor off the little town of Lahaina. 

There I had my first glimpse of the 
“South Seas.” We lay perhaps a quarter 
of a mile offshore, rolling lazily on a long 
ground-swell. A hundred yards or less 
inshore the surf broke, charging across the 





Hawatian 





By Harold 


— 


shallow reef in the long lines of 
white so characteristic of Ha- 
waiian shores. Beyond the surf 
gleamed the white of a beach 
drowsing in the sunlight, fringed 
by tall coco palms, their uncouth 
plumes nodding lazily in the 
breeze. Over the tops of the 
palms we could see green 
cane-fields stretching far up the 
hillsides. Above them towered 
the mountains, capped as_ is 
almost always the case in Ha- 
wali with light clouds. 

The picture was one of in- 
finite peace and tranquillity. 
Save for the occasional shouts 
of the boatman, the creaking of 
oars in one of the ship’s boats, 
the incessant low roar of the 


( Shadows of the Coral Seas. 


] A group of 
outrigger canoe and the general air of 


surf, not a sound was to be heard. 
Though the month was December, 
warm golden sunshine flooded every- 
thing. The half-hidden houses mark- 
ing the village basked in its warmth, 
looking as if they might have been drows- 
ing there for centuries. Almost it seemed 
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as if I could see the shadowy hulk of a 
full-rigged ship looming in the offing, the 
jolly Roger flying at its peak. Had the 
ghostly privateersman appeared, its decks 
swarming with a picturesque crew of cut- 
lassed ruffians, the picture would have 
a complete, perfect. 

Any trip from Honolulu across the deep 
ocean channels to other islands of the Ha- 
walian group is an advernture, but none 
more so than the journey to Molokai, the 
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Hawatians in a setting of idyllic peace. 
content of the Hawaii that was—and at Kona—still ts 





lonely isle. A scant twenty miles sepa- 
rates Oahu and Molokai, but it is a twenty 
miles of boisterous sea and must be navi- 
gated in the tiniest of steamers, hardly as 
I irge as an ordinary ocean-going tug boat. 

We steamed out of Honolulu harbor one 
February evening in the little Likelike 
bound for Molokai. Once beyond the last 
buoy marking the channel, a big leg o’ 
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mutton sail was set to take full advantage 
of the strong, fresh breeze which could be 
of no small assistance to our vessel’s not 
very powerful engines. The going was 
smooth enough while we were in the lee of 
Oahu, but as the sunset glow was fading 
in the western sky we nosed out into 


Sketches 


ESY LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 


The palms, the 


tg 
—e 
the open channel and the fun began. 


I must have slept, for quite suddenly I 
opened my eyes to a realization that my 
cabin, hence of necessity the steamer as a 
whole, was motionless. Curiosity over- 
came sleepiness, and I went on deck. We 
were under steam, but moving very slowly, 
apparently groping our way through the 
blackness toward flickering shore lights. 
Across the water came the creak of oars, 
and a light flashed. A buoy had been 
located by a scouting ship’s boat, and we 
moved ahead past it. Another buoy was 
picked up, and another, until finally we 
were alongside the little pier. The ap- 
proach, unlighted from ship or shore, had 
taken nearly an hour. Nobody seemed 
worried over the fact, however. I asked a 
ship’s officer if a searchlight wouldn’t save 
them a lot of time. He looked at me a bit 
curiously, shrugged and 
said, 

“Sure; but what’s the 
use? We get around to 
Pukoo by morning any- 
how. Plenty time.” 

Molokai is one of 
earth’s lonely _ spots. 
There one finds not soli- 


tude, for human life is 
present, but loneliness 
and isolation. In clear 


view a few miles to the 
southward is Lanai; in 
equally clear sight a few 
miles to the eastward 
Maui, with its great 
mountain piles. Steamers 
pass in the channels, 
almost within — stone’s 
throw of shore it seems, 
but save for the little 
Likelike on her weekly 
trip, none stops. Air- 
planes fly high above 
the island, maneuvering 
from the naval base near 
Honolulu or plying be- 
tween Honolulu and 
Hilo, but they do not 
land. Life and_ people 
all about, in sight and 
very near, yet all remote 
ae inaccessible. Molo- 
kai becomes the Cinder- 
ella of the Hawaiian 


family, left to sit alone in the chimney- 
corner, unnoticed and unadorned, save by 
lavish nature. 

On the ruggedly mountainous eastern 
end of Molokai one may drop out of the 
modern world back into the olden days. 
Motor roads, such as they are, terminate 


a few miles from the little settlement of 
Pukoo. Then it’s every man for himself, 
over a steep trail which dips at a long last 
into a deep gulch. Here is solitude, the 
very essence of it. 

I was looking for the out-of-the-way, 
the unusual, when I went to Molokai, and 
I found it in that lonely gulch. 

At first no human habitations were ap- 
parent, but finally the trail led, as 1 knew 
it must, to a little house. Elsewhere that 
house would have been a hut, nothing 
more. In Hawaii it was a bower of vines 
and flowers. A wooden frame of some 
sort probably was there, but it was not 
visible, and so went unnoticed. From 
among the trees which surrounded the 
place came sounds of talk and laughter. 
There are few gates in Hawaii, and none 
barred the stranger’s entry here. | 
stepped in and found a group of Hawaiians 
in the midst of preparations for a luau, the 
native feast. 

My appearance was heralded by a 
scurrying of feet as small brown forms dis- 
appeared behind parental skirts, from 
where round eyes gazed soberly at me. 

‘hen: 

“Aloha!” 

Nothing more. That one word of uni- 
versal greeting in Hawati—‘‘Aloha!” I 
was welcome, among friends. While two 
bronzed Hawaiians, stripped to the waist, 
their huge muscles rippling beneath 
smooth skins, kneaded and rolled great 
masses of dough-like “poi” on an ancient 
poi-board, I watched in silence. Stolidly 
they sat cross-legged, one at either end of 
the board, rolling, kneading, pounding. 
Occasionally they spoke, brief words in 
their native tongue. 


WANTED a picture of that group, 
but it was too primitive, too natural 
to spoil with artificial poses. I left them 
with the benediction of another smiling 
“Aloha,” and went on down the trail to 
the beach and the surf and solitude. 
These pictures are not of the Hawaii 
known to the average traveler. They are 
not of the Hawaii known to the average 
island resident. But they are of the real 
Hawaii, unsophisticated, care-free, happy. 
beautiful. ‘lo see them one need only 
undergo the slight hardship of a few hours 
on a small boat, the minor discomfort of 
a night or two in an electricity-less, pos- 
sibly bathless house, and the exertion of a 
few miles’ walk. Yet they are seen by 
perhaps one in a thousand, while the other 
nine hundred and ninety-nine go back to 
their homes prattling of having ‘ ‘seen 
Hawaii, from end to end, my dear.”’ 
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The Sierras Go Over the Top 


with the loosened rope below him and 
nothing to hold but the ice. “They exhib- 
ited superb ability and extreme courage 
at all times on the climb”—that was the 
Sierra club’s official testimonial to Hans 
and Heinie Fuhrer. 

The remainder of the party camped at 
Kinney Lake and took daily horseback 
trips and hikes to Moose Pass, through 
meadows brilliant with a mosaic of flow- 
ers, to see the Smoky River and the dis- 


tant peaks melting into the sky. During 
the two weeks at Robson the outers 


climbed Mount Mumm, Rearguard, and 
Resplendent—sixty-three scaled the 11,173 
feet of Resplendent—and everyone ex- 
amined the crevasses and ice caves on the 
main and tumbling: glaciers of Robson. 
Mount Lynx, 10,471 feet, was overcome 
by Miss Montgomery, Miss Jessie White- 
head of Cambridge, Mass., Miss Helen Le 
Conte of Berkeley, Clyde, and Lowell 
Whittemore of Brookline, Mass. 

Weary as they were from the exertions 
of the Robson climb, Miss Montgomery, 
Clyde and Woods were not satished. A 
short rest and they were at it again. Was 
not “Rusty” in on all the high parties? 
Did not Clyde go on adding to his collec- 
tion of peaks until, when the time came 
for him to go—not home but to tackle 
Rainier—he had nine mountain scalps 
dangling from his belt? Did not Woods, 
who had to leave camp earlier than the 
others, squeeze in Resplendent and Lynx 
and go away hoping to get Longstaff, 
Whitehorn and Phillips another time? 

“The other peaks will seem tame to you 
after Robson, won’t they!” someone asked 


(Continued from page 23) 


‘ 


Miss Montgomery. “Oh, no!” she said. 
“T climb every summer, but every moun- 
tain has a different character and differ- 
ent problems for the climber.” 

The last gesture of the Sierra club to 
the Canadian Rockies was the conquest 
of Whitehorn, 11,101 feet. It came three 
or four days before camp broke up, Miss 
Montgomery and Clyde were accom- 
panied by young John Olmstead of Wil- 
liamstown and Lowell Whittemore of 
Brookline, and of course the guides. They 
started from the Lake Adolphus camp, 
ran into snow, circled two glaciers and 
followed an arrete. A two-hundred-foot 
wall of rotten shaly limestone sent show- 
ers of rock down on them and compelled 
them to change their course on the way 
down. As a result they had to bivouac 
all night in the woods. 

On August the second the camp began 
to move back to the railway, passing Berg 
and Kinney Lakes, and a last night was 
spent at the Denison and Brittain ranch. 

“With sad faces, the club members 
faced homeward,” said Mr. Colby in his 
report. But it was a lively crew that scat- 
tered itself along the railway track that 
next morning and waited for the special 
train to pullin. There was Norman Clyde 
with a nose plastered white with cold 
cream, like a peak rising out of his sun- 
burnt face; there was “Rusty” looking as 
bright as ever and asking the way to the 
best swimming hole in the river; (Clyde, 
by the way, was hit by a falling rock); 


there was Johnny Olmstead with his 
trousers seat holding together by the grace 
of adhesive tape; there were sun-and- 
snow-burnt Hans and Heinie genially say- 
ing farewell; there was everybody, rush. 
ing around for lost ice-axes, rolling up 
blankets, giving away extra bars of choco- 
late and tins of jam, stuffing dunnage 
bags, talking excitedly, seemingly forget- 
ful of the frowning mountains. Then it 
was “All Aboard!” and Hans and Heinie 
were left standing on the platform yodell- 
ing fit to burst. 

Back on the ranch the seventy-four 
horses were resting their weary bones and 
the guides were scurrying hither and 
thither preparing for some new enterprise. 
Robson, looking as unclimbed as ever, not 
at all daunted by its defeat, sat there with 
its snow and ice, and the little home- 
steader sniffed and uttered the words 
with which this article opens. There was 
no one to answer him because the Sierra 
special was on the way down to Prince 
Rupert, from where the climbers were to 
go by Canadian National steamship to 
Vancouver. 

The Sierra club, according to those at 
the head of it, was founded “To explore, 
enjoy and render accessible the mountain 
regions of the Pacific coast; to publish 
authentic information concerning them; 
to enlist the support and co-operation of 
the people and the government in preserv- 
ing the forest and the other natural fe: I- 
tures of the Sierra Nevada mountains.” 
This year it took Canada into the swing 
and there was only one opinion as to the 


} 





result. 





California’s Araby 


The nucleus of the village is the famous 
Desert Inn, a nationally known winter re- 
sort hotel, whose shady lawns, comfort- 
able bungalows, Spanish buildings and 
homelike atmosphere, coupled with its 
weil cooked meals and excellent appoint- 
ments has attracted people from all parts 
of the world. Aside from the Desert Inn 
there are other hotels, notably the Oasis, 
a unique hostelry of individuality and 
charm. 

For those who desire housekeeping 
accommodations, there are modern bunga- 
lows which can be rented from month to 
month, or by the season. 


(Continued from page 31) 


Near the center of the village are the 
“Agua Caliente Springs” which were early 
discovered by the Spaniards and Indians 
because of their high medicinal value. 
Here many have found relief from rheu- 
matism, neuritis, and kindred complaints. 
While many people seek Palm Springs for 
its health giving climate, it is not strictly 
speaking a health resort. 

It is a winter resort. It has no sanita- 
riums, and many healthy people have 
builc winter homes there costing upwards 
of twenty-five thousand dollars. 


Palm Springs is exclusive, yet not stiff 
and formal. Everything about it is free 
and natural. There is no jazz orchestra, 
no moving picture theatre. People are 
content to leave these to the city, and to 
enjoy the natural peace and quiet, the 
simplicity so becoming to the desert. 


So Palm Springs thrives, but not as a | 


boom town or a real estate promotion 
scheme. It has not been flaunted before 
the public eye. People have sought it, 
loved it, settled it. It lures and satisfies 
and is rapidly becoming a beautiful and 
exclusive Mecca of wealth and culture of 
which California can justly boast. 





“There 1s a Tide’ 


realize that the opportunities for profits 
were through investments in shares of 
corporations whose appreciation in value 
was founded on the growth and develop- 
ment of a state rich in natural resources, 
but lacking man-power and capital, rather 
than in the blind hope that they would be 
the ones lucky enough to burrow in the 
earth and find its hidden treasures. 


(Continued from page 17) 


To care for the investors desiring this 
form of securities, a small crop of brokers 
sprang up. When the real development 
of California got under way business drew 
these men together. A few of the bolder 
spirits forgot the speculative days behind 
them, and ventured together on the 18th 


of September, 1882, in response to a call 
issued by the late Edward Pollitz to form 
a “Local Security Board,” where staple 
securities could be dealt in openly. 
These men met in the back room of 
Wohl and Pollitzs’ office, 403 California 
Street, and discussed the formation of the 
board, but according to Isaac Strass- 
burger, only survivor of the original mem- 
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bership, the proposal was not received 
with any great enthusiasm. Prior to this 
time the business was wholly unorganized, 
brokers would congregate at the office of 
the late John Perry Jr. on Montgomery 
street, near where the Financial Center 
Building now stands. If they had any- 
thing to buy or sell, they were likely to 
meet other brokers there for the same 
purpose. However, since each sale was 
the result of individual bargaining, sharp 
fluctuation between trades were of fre- 
quent occurrence, with no small amount 
of vocal fireworks, and there was little or 
no uniformity as regards commission 
charges. This condition lead the brokers 
to see the value of the new institution and 
by November, 1882, the membership had 
increased to thirty. 

The tone of the securities dealt in was 
substantial. Public utility issues were the 
most important and active in the first 
year of the Exchange. Among these 
Spring Valley Water showed the greatest 
movement with the San Francisco Gas & 
Electric issues a rather close second. 

Treading the heels of the public utility 
group came the sugar stocks lead by Ha- 


waiian Commercial. Powder stocks also 
were an important subject for investment 
at this time and in this field Safety Nitro 
Powder Co. led the procession. Banks, 
too, offered interesting investments and 
among those stocks were the Bank of 
California leading with National Gold 
Bank & Securities a close second. 


N addition to the companies which 
have been named as providing securi- 
ties which met a popular demand, there 
were of course others. But time is no kinder 
to man’s economic strivings than to his 
other activities and the process of natural 
evolution and erosion has erased from the 
list by far the greatest number of those 
whose bonds and shares were active at the 
time of the founding of the exchange. 
Comparing the early lists with those of 
today it will be observed that of all the 
companies whose securities were then 
active, there remains but the Market 
Street Railway, Southern Pacific Co., 
Spring Valley Water Co., Fireman’s 
Fund, Bank of California, Anglo-Cali- 
fornia Bank and the Hawaiian Commer- 
cial and Sugar Co. 


‘“*There is a Tide’’ 


The rest have lost their identity either 
through amalgamation or absorption or 
have discontinued business altogether, to 
be followed by listings unknown thirty 
years ago. But those first early securities 
did not vanish until after they had left 
their imprints. For it was from them the 
Exchange earned its reputation for sta- 
bility and fair dealings. 

The advent of the younger generation 
of securities such as Caterpillar, Paraffine, 
Atlas, Bancitaly, California Packing and 
Kolster, has been attended by a volume of 
business heretofore unknown. It has been 
the steady march of these and other 
present day listings that has carried the 
trading in the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change upward until it has reached the 
rate of one billion dollars a year. 

Memberships, which were reluctantly 
purchased for $50 in 1882 are now worth 
around $175,000. 

And so— 

The ceaseless tide of money flowing 
steadily Westward to spend itself lavishly 
on the Pacific coast in the production of 
more money daily creates new demands 
and new opportunities. 





Handlers of Sixes 


freshments. The stable boy is waiting 
here to take charge of your outfit.” 

Drivers loved to swing in at their jour- 
ney’s end, with jingling harness and horses’ 
heads held high. Their coming was 
usually the day’s biggest event. They 
brought passengers, letters, newspapers, 
and in addition were carriers of local gos- 
sip and underground news. Gold strikes, 
Indian raids, holdups, big poker games, 
and numerous cther interesting events of 
those days were passed on from driver to 
driver in advance of newspaper service. 
That they were important personages was 
evidenced by hotels often granting them 
free board and room for the business their 
presence brought. A man might not know 
who was Governor of the state, but he 
could certainly tell you who was driving 
the mail. Drivers came in contact and 
conversed freely with outlaws, preachers, 
prospectors, gamblers, millionaires, China- 
men, bad women and good women. All 
were treated properly, for regardless of 
feelings against races, professions, or 
creeds their duty was to care for those in 
their charge. Sometimes their solicitude 
for the welfare of passengers was expressed 
in a startling manner. 

Such was the case when the refined 
young lady from Boston was sitting beside 
Bob Oakes, the driver. It was on a 
treacherous, down grade with melting 
snow banks on the upper side that con- 
stantly forced the coach to the road’s 
outer rim. If ever a wheel slipped off the 
grade, it most likely meant that the outfit 
would be dashed to the river bed hundreds 
of feet below. One horse in the outfit was 
behaving badly, and nearly caused several 
mixups. Bob explained later that he 
plumb exhausted every respectable word 
that he knew, and all his patience before 
turning loose the heavy language. But 
he said he could just see that poor little 


(Continued from page 26) 


gitl’s body all smashed up because of a 
cayuse that couldn’t understand decent 
words. So he felt it his painful duty in an 
emergency of that kind to shower down 
his complete line of oaths. ‘‘And,” he 
finished, “I have been told by men who 
ought to know that no bull whackers got 
anything on me when I get to going right. 
It hit the little girl pretty hard. She kept 
getting red and white by turns, and finally 
just wilted down in the seat and stuck a 
finger in each ear. But it sure straight- 
ened that horse up, and he never made 
another bobble on that trip.” 

Possibly this girl in time came to under- 
stand, as did a lady friend of mine. She 
was sitting beside a gallant driver who 
was having much trouble trying to handle 
his horses with suppressed language. 
Finally the lady turned to him and said, 
“Let it out! I don’t want to see you 
burst.” 


ASSENGERS, whether the coach 

was crowded or otherwise, could 
usually secure some position that gave 
them a measure of comfort, but not so 
the driver. He must sit on the seat 
and hold the lines in a blizzard at forty 
below. Under such conditions, one 
hand must be constantly slapping some 
portion of his body to keep fingers 
from freezing or in briskly rubbing the 
numbness from nose and cheeks. The 
following summer might find the same 
driver urging his drooping horses through 
stifling clouds of Arizona alkali dust with 
the thermometer registering one hundred 
and ten in the shade. Occasionally stage 
coaches were caught in desert wind storms 
of such severity that countless particles of 
fine sand were driven beneath the horses’ 
skin, rendering them frantic with pain. 


The driver that could unhook and secure 
his animals on the opposite side of the 
coach from which the wind was blowing 
stood fair chance of weathering the storm 
But six pain-mad horses were hard to con- 
trol and even to this day, desert winds 
alternately cover and uncover bleached } 
bones and bits of stage coach wood and | 
iron. But whatever the conditions on any 
stage route, you knew that a man was on 
the seat who would make a good fight to 
bring passengers and horses safely to the 
end of his line. 

An added danger to the driver was the 
express messenger who usually sat beside 
him or just behind on the dickey seat with 
a sawed-off shot gun in his hands. The 
messengers were hired to fight and know- 
ing this, bandits sometimes potted at 
them from ambush, and during the 
fusillade the driver was killed just about 
as often as the messenger. After shooting 
the driver, the robbers must do quick 
work in downing the horses to stop the 
coach. I remember one instance where a 
highwayman concealed himself above a 
road on a steep mountain grade. Later, 
evidence showed that he had made prepa- 
rations with much care. Twigs had been 
cut to give him just the desired range of 
view, and evidently working on the theory 
that dead men tell no tales, he killed the 
driver without a word of warning. At the 
crack of the gun, the horses leaped for- 
ward but instantly the robber fired again, 
shooting one of the animals squarely 
through the neck. But curiously the 
bullet missed bone, large arteries, and 
muscles, and stung the opposite horse 
with a flesh wound. The pain stricken 
animals raced with such speed that the 
coach swung around a curve before the 
robber could leap from the heavy brush 
and fire again. The lone passenger seized 
the reins and brought the coach safely to 
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SLIM*FIGURE*BATH 


[ Schlankheitsbad J 


The reducing sensation of Europe 


HE famous Slim Figure Bath that became 

the sensation of FE urope almost overnight, 
is now on sale in America! It brings to you the 
same pleasant, harmless method of reducing 
your weight that has proved so amazingly 
successful abroad. 


German and English Physicians 
Pronounce It Absolutely 
Harmless 


Before the first package was sold in Germany, 
tens of thousands were 


Either here or abroad. In England the medi- 
cal profession openly endorses it. 


No Dieting or Exercise 
Necessary 


This strange, new, non-salt bath that scorns diet and 
exercise to get results, immediately began taking off 
weight. Not in a few cases, but in hundreds of thou- 
sands. Men and women alike. In many instances, 
where other methods had been tried, the Slim Figure 
Bath was the first and only one to actually take off 
fat. Due to endocrine disturbances some persons 
failed to respond, but science has shown these cases 

to be hopeless under any 








ais treatment. 


used in clinical tests by 
prominent Berlin physi- 
cians. The moment Dr. 
Paul Mueller, official 
Chief Chemist of the 
Berlin Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Dr. G. Braun 
pronounced it absolutely 
harmless and effective, a 
wave of Slim Figure 
Bathing swept over the 
whole Continent. Mil- 
lions of packages have 
been sold in a very few 
months. Never has any 
cosmetic preparation so 
captured the public. 


CG 





Miller, 870 West 43rd St., 





Among the First to Enjoy Loss of 
Weight From This Non-Salt Bath 


Virginia Flohri, Noted Pacific 
Coast Concert Star 


“You probably can’t realize the difference 
a few extra pounds added during a lazy 
vacation will make in the fit of a stage 
costume. On my recent return from the 
mountains I discovered to my dismay that 
I had brought back a heavy coat of tan and 
three pounds too many. Lesser took off the 
wei ight, putting me back at my normal, 
128: : and the tan was noticeably whit- 
ened” ’ Virginia Flohri,7178 Hawthorne St., 
Los Angeles. 


Lost 4% pounds. “I am deeply grateful for 
the results obtained from the use of only 
three packages of the Lesser Slim Figure 
Bath. I reduced four pounds and a half with 
absolutely no diet regulation.’’ K. Corrine 
Los sapnint les, Cal. 








LESSER, the Slim Figure 
Bath, is not a salt—but a 
strictly cosmetic prepara- 
tion. It is new in principle— 
new in action—new in effect. 
By conserving the he: at of the 
bodyand by encouraging the 
action of the inner system, 
it invigorates as it reduces. 
You can ascertain this re- 
duction after each bath! 


A Most Exquisite 
Beauty Bath 


But LESSER is more thana 
reducing bath. It has proved 
to be a most remarkable skin 
beautifier. Sallow skin is 
made clearand lovely. Thou- 
sands use it for that alone. 


——.) 





Here Is Our Special 10-Day Trial Offer 





Asa special introductory offer and proof 
of results, dealers are authorized to offer 
three full size $1 packages for only $2.50. 
If your favorite drug store, beauty parlor 
or toilet goods counter is unable to supply 
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you, we will fill your order direct, parcel 
post prepaid, at the same special price. 
This introductory offer may be withdrawn 
at any time, soact promptly. The coupon is 
for your convenience. Clip and mail today. 


Its dainty scent lingers on the body, giving a delightful 
feeling of sweet cleanliness. 

As you dry yourself, you are thrilled with the supple- 
ness, the youthful texture of your skin. It becomes vel- 
vety as a child's. Unsightly blemishes disappear. Your 
skin takes on a vibrant firmness thru which the glow 
of health radiates. Y ome whole body tingles with vitality. 
By any standard, LESSER is the most exquisite beauty 
bath you have ever can 


Just Bathe in Luxury 


Nothing could be simpler or more pleasant. For 15 
minutes you enjoy this delightful, fragrant bath before 
retiring. The water turns milky white and has the soft- 
ness of cream. The bubbles released by the pleasantly 
effervescing tablet indicate the chemical action taking 
place. It is the combination of this tablet and the powder 
that produces the results desired. 

From the start, three baths a week have been found 
advisable. More than that may reduce you too rapidly. 
Once you have regained your normal figure, one bath 
each week usually is sufficient to maintain your new- 
found slenderness. 


Now Offered to the Women 
and Men of America 


Today, LESSER, the Slim Figure Bath, is being featured 
in all the leading drug stores, beauty parlors and toilet 
goods counters, as the most pleasant, effective and harm- 
less reducing and beauty bath known to science. As a 
special introductory offer and proof of results, we offer 
you a special 10-day trial carton. Read the details below. 
Write at once for a copy of ‘“‘Get Slim—Stay Slim" 
(Schlank Werden—Schlank Bleiben). This 16-page il- 
lustrated booklet outlines the actual results of clinical 
tests made under the supervision of emi- 
nent German physicians. It also contains 
an ideal weight chart to guide you in 
niente The coupon below brings it 
ree 


Special 10-day trial offer 


LESSER COMPANY, INC. (suN—18) j 
24 Main St., San Francisco, Calif. | 








é Please send me parcel post prepaid, three $1 pack- 
ages of LESSER at your special price ‘of $2. 50, which 
amount is enclosed herewith. (Send $1 if you wish 
soy one package.) 

Please mail me by return post a free copy of “Get 
i Slim—Stay Slim.’ i 
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Handlers of Sixes 





the next station. Working on the theory 
that the man who committed the deed was 
some local person who feared recognition 
and planned to kill both driver and pas- 
senger to secure the express treasure, the 
officers arrested a well-known character 
who was a noted rifle shot. There was 
circumstantial evidence against him, but 
not sufficient to secure a conviction. No 
other suspect was ever arrested. ‘This 
crimz was committed in California, 
thirty-five years ago, and recently while 
visiting there, I was informed that the 
suspected man had died within the year. 
More evidence of his connection with the 
murder had accumulated with the passing 
years, and there was little sympathy ex- 
pressed by the old-timers when his lifeless 
body was found in a snow-bound cabin of 
the high Sierra. 

This driver's death and_passenger’s 
escape, as also occurred in the case of 
Arthur Myers, were not unusual incidents. 
It was the mail driver who drowned and 
the passenger who escaped at the treacher- 
ous fording of the Gros Ventre River in 
Wyoming. The same duplication of 
death and survival occurred when a snow 
slide swept down from the Tetons and 
caught the Jackson-Victor mail in north- 
western Wyoming. It is but natural that 
this should be so for even to this day in 
the few remote localities where some old 
bullet punctured Concord coach still does 
duty, or sweating sixes drag mail on bob 
sleighs through the deep snow of mountain 
passes, you will find that same loyalty to 
duty and to passengers that so distin- 
guished the drivers of the old West. I 
saw this spirit exemplifed by Bob 
McCord when the traveling man passed 
the bottle among us front seat passengers. 
Bob held it a moment, then passed it back 
with a lingering look. 

“What’s the matter, Bob?” 
the astonished drummer. 

‘Inside coach full of wimmen and chil- 
dren. Mighty bad road ahead. Whiskey 
makes me drive sort of reckless like. Can’t 
take any chances today. And say, by 
the way, if you tell any of your usual sort 
of stories, just whisper them through.” 

Women and children were sacred 
charges, and these old buckskin slingers 
were ever solicitous of their care. If a 
driver couldn’t hold his liquor properly, 
he left it alone while on duty. It is true 
that they couldn’t resist giving tender- 
feet, Chinamen, and timid people in 
general, thrills on occasions. But acci- 
dents were really rare for if they swung 
the coach to the edge of a cliff, they knew 
to a nicety just how far to go and still be 
safe. 


inquired 


DON’T know whether stage driving 

assisted in making voices, or that it 
just happened that those old-timers who 
followed that life had heavy speech. What- 
ever the reason, when their full, round 
oaths boomed forth, they carried far and 
many a lonely prospector in distant hill or 
canyon ceased work to listen with rapt 
attention. Who of the old west hasn’t 
thrilled to the yelled “Hi! Hi! Hi! Hi!’s,” 
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and “Yip! Yip! Yip! Yip’s,” that often 
announced the coming of the day’s 
greatest event? 


O remark made by tenderfeet aggra- 
vates or amuses drivers, according to 
disposition, more than their frequent asser- 
tions that four horses on a coach could do 
the work as well as six. It is always plain 
to this type of smart Aleck that when a 
stage swings easily along the roads that 
are usually in fair condition close to towns, 
that the two lead animals are there for 
spectacular purposes only. But drivers 
know that six horses are the perfect team 
for speed and endurance. There are 
stretches on nearly all roads that demand 
every ounce of strength from six horses. 
Where traveling is good, six jingle along 
easily, when four would be under heavy 
strain. Economical reasons alone would 
exclude the use of extra animals if they 
were not necessary to the best working 
interests of a stage line. 

Sixteen-foot lashes on four and a half 
foot hard wood stocks were the usual form 
of whip in use. The end of the lash was 
formerly tipped with buckskin, but it was 
finally discovered that braided-in silk gave 
better service. Whips were generally the 
driver’s property, and were carried from 
place to place by these roving fellows who 
were expert in their use. Good drivers 
depended more on whip noise than in 
drawing blood from their animals, yet 
each horse knew the sting that accom- 
panied the crack of the whip. Drivers 
disliked swinging in with an outft that 
showed marks on their horses. If some 
animal in the team would not properly 
respond when the whip was cracked above 
his back, the lash would curl beneath him 
and leave a stinging welt across his belly. 
Drivers often relieved the day’s monotony 
by snapping heads off rattlesnakes or 
popping lizards into the air by accurate 
manipulation of the lash. At times, their 
expertness tempted them to mischievous 
actions. It was in the early days of Baker, 
Oregon, that Dan McGinder bumped 
down the town’s one street with martin- 
gales a-jingling. In front of the hotel he 
noted an individual dressed in peculiar 
manner for that time and place. Dan’s 
eye lingered a short time on polished boots, 
creased pants and long black coat. It was 
the tall plug hat that held his fascinated 
gaze. Without breaking trot, Dan edged 
the horses close in, and the bystanders 
saw him loop his fash for a stinging 
strike. The whip curled outward but 
instead of waking up some lagging animal, 
it rent the stranger’s hat from crown to 
brim. The crowd laughed, the stranger 
cursed, the horses sprang into a gallop, 
and Dan went yipping on his way. 

“Why a stage driver?” and the remarks 
of a grizzled veteran on a Nevada stage 
line comes to mind. He had been telling 
me of his many hardships and adventures. 

“Why don’t you try some other kind 
of work?” I inquired. He accompanied 
his quick glance at me with a contemptu- 
ous snort. He pulled a long plug of to- 
bacco from his pocket and silently ten- 
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dered me first bite, and not until he had 
twisted off a huge mouthful and spit 
twice, did he explode. 

“What in the hell do I want any other 


job for? Aint this one good enough for 
any living man? Don’t I meet up with 
new people and new kinds of excitements 
every day? Wasn’t I driving on this line 
when the Injuns raided through here in 
seventy-eight? Didn’t I race them for my 
scalp?” 

He lifted his hat, exposing a thick crop 
of grey hair, as evidence that he had won 
the race. 

‘Not so good as it used to be, but ’twixt 
fighting bad horses, blizzards, cloud- 
bursts, desert heat, sand storms, and an- 
swering fool questions, | still manages to 
keep stirred up from the time I rolls out 
in the morning until I rolls in at night.” 

Thus did the old man crudely express 
the charms that held a driver. The 
chances of some unusual occurrence, the 
inquisitive study of passengers, the white 
flag of an antelope, a saucy coyote, sage 
hens, deer, gossip, horse talk, and other 
incidents all helped toward rounding out 
an interesting day. 

Recently I was in Winnemucca, Ne- 
vada, and my first thoughts were of the 
old stage barns and corrals. I had known 
them in pre-auto days when every cowboy 
for one hundred miles around had stabled 
there. Each morning, coaches went forth 
on their different routes and each evening 
others came rolling in. The corrals were 
moving masses of st: ge stock and cattle 
ponies. Cowboys, stage drivers, horse 
traders, Indians and spectators perched 
fraternally upon the fence or bunched in 
little groups just outside the gates. Horses 
were roped and led out for closer inspec- 
tion. Buying and trading went briskly 
on amid the good natured raillery of the 
crowd. Each deal of importance meant a 
hurried trip across the street for refresh- 
ments. Bronco busters and horse trainers 
worked steadily on fractious animals and 
altogether there was never a dull hour 
during the day around those stage barns. 
Who could chide the pang I felt when I 
gazed upon rusted coach irons, sagging 
buildings and lonely posts that still 
sentineled outlines of the old corrals? But 
the silence struck deeper still, for | knew 
that of all those horses that | had once 
seen stepping so proudly, with heads in 
air and flaring tails, not one remained 
alive. And the boys who had waved their 
hats and yelled so loudly? Some had 
traveled the long trail, others had followed 
the drift; not one did I meet! 


T is a long day, and a long way in 

modes of travel since Ben Holliday s 
daring drivers yipped at matched sixes 
from the seats of Concord coaches. But in 
a few isolated sections of the West, short 
stage line routes still exist much in form 
as they did in days of the early West. 
And there are drivers of this generation 
who faithfully endeavor to preserve those 
traditions of sacrifice and loyalty, that so 
distinguished the stage coach drivers of 
that glorious past. 




















Field, and entered the Aviation Section of 
the Signal Corps on May 17, 1916, from 
the Cavalry. He came from the ranks 
having enlisted in Minnesota, where he 
was born on December 22, 1888. 

Harrison Richards, also a major at 
Langley Field, entered the Aviation Sec- 
tion of the Signal Corps on May 31, 1917, 
from the Cavalry, into which service he 
went from West Point on June 13, I9IT. 
He was born in Virginia on April 26, 1890. 

One of the few present-day military 
aviators in the Air Corps is Major George 
H. Brett, who is also one of the early wing- 
mates now stationed at Langley Field. 
Major Brett came into the Aviation Sec- 
tion of the Signal Corps on September 2, 


Squadrons West! 


(Continued from page 11) 


1916, from the Cavalry. He was born in 
Ohio on February 7, 1886. 

One of the most brilliant men to rise 
from the ranks into the Air Corps was 
Thomas Chapman, who learned to fly at 
Manila, and entered the Air Service from 
the Quartermaster Corps. He was born in 
Michigan on August 27, 1895, and is a 
graduate of the Air Service Pilot School, 
and of the Air Service Bombardment 
School. He is now stationed at the Air 
Depot at San Antonio, Texas. 

With a passionate devotion to duty ex- 
pressing itself in a thousand rendezvous 
with death, from which four of their little 
company survived, seven men compose 
the American Pour le Merite in aviation. 








@ T. Riley Scott, inventor of the first American 
bomb and bomb sight 








They are the wearers of the 
original Gold Eagle badge of 
the Military Aviator. To win 
one of these badges meant a 
dangerous’ flirtation with 
death, and only a man who had 
taken one of the flimsy ‘“‘mo- 
tored kites” through a pre- 
scribed course of flight could 
wear the badge. It is no 
longer issued, nor has it been 
issued since before the war. 
Seven men wear it. One wears 
it in his grave, two wear it on 
the uniforms they keep care- 
fully pressed away, for they 
dived once too often and ended 
their flying careers; they are 
retired. Four men, to the envy 
and veneration of all the Air 
Corps, wear the Eagle Pour le 
Merite on uniforms which still 
go aloft under the Army colors. 

Townsend Dodd wears his 
Eagle in his grave. He came 
from the ranks, was an artil- 
leryman and the first engi- 
neering flight officer of the 
youthful American air service. 
Captain William Ocker, his 
comrade from the ranks, says, 
“He was really our first real 


C Stud-nts of the first Curtiss school. Glenn 
Curtiss is second from the left 





















@ Major Henry H. Arnold, 
holder of American aviation’ s 
Cold Eagle from the old 
First Squadron 


engineer, and built up our 
engineering division. In 1920, 
we had flown from Phila- 
delphia in different planes 
and encountered a_ heavy 
storm area with tremendous 
rain. I decided to fly through 
it and Dodd turned back to 
land. In the fog and rain, 
his D. H. ship crashed as he 
was landing, killing one of 
the few men the Air Service 
could not afford to lose.’ He 
was a colonel during the 
Great War. 

L. E. Goodier and Joseph Morrow 
broke their bodies and their hearts in the 
element they so brilliantly navigated. 
Both are retired, disabled in line of duty. 
Only a pilot may understand what it 
means to be grounded forever by the 
higher Flight Officer, Fate. “Joe”? Mor- 
row, Military Aviator, now looks aloft 
from his retirement as major. He was 
born in Pennsylvania on December 5, 
1884, and graduated from West Point to 
the Infantry on June 11, 1909. He 
entered the Aviation Section of the Signal 
Corps on July 23,1914. Eight years later, 
on December 15, 1922, he gave up his 
wings forever, disabled in a dive to the 
earth. 


WO mighty amphibian planes were 

locked in a death grapple after ram- 
ming in the air, over the Argentine capitol 
when Herbert A. Dargue, Major, and 
Commander of the Expedition, at length 
flung himself loose, a speck in the sky 
with a torn parachute, and settled slowly 
downward to earth. As he came down, he 
saw the deaths of two of his comrades as, 
inextricably bound in their planes, they 
broke their bodies on Argentine soil, an 
incident which aroused the entire Argen- 
tine Republic to a national sympathy for 
the dead northern pilots. 
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But Dargue came free. He is now at- 
tached to the Office of the Chief of Air 
Corps at Washington. 

We have saved Lahm to the last. 
| ahm, winner of the first Gordon Bennett 
In ernational Balloon Race. Lahm, first 
\lilitary Aviator of the United States. 
| ahm, first American soldier to be assigned 
to flight duty. Lahm who is loved and 
| ahm who came from West Point to be- 
come the idol of the enlisted men of the 
‘rmy. Lahm, the oldest active flying 
offcer of the United States Army, a bal- 
loon pilot, an airplane pilot of the first 
rank and, next to the Wright brothers, 
\merica’s most beloved aviator. 

Frank P. Lahm is Brigadier General, 
\ssistant to the Chief of the Air Corps, 
and his command is the Army Aviation 
[raining system which he administers 
from San Antonio, Texas. He commands 
through subordinates both Brooks and 
Kelly Fields, in Texas. He was born in 
Ohio on November 17, 1877. He gradu- 
ated from the Military Academy to the 
Cavalry on February 18, tg01, and moved 
to the Signal Corps on September 17, 
1907, entering the Aviation Section April 
1, 1916. In the Aviation Section, he be- 
came a Major on June 27, 1917, a Colonel 
on July 2, 1920, and a Brigadier on July 
17, 1926. He wears the D.S.M. for dis- 
tinguished service. 

He combines within himself the sternest 
military attitude (and disciplines himself) 
and the quintessence of humanity’s finest 
qualitizs. He has apparently never known 
fear and his presence today on earth alive 
is only because of the superb coordination 
of mental and physical qualities within 
him and which have relieved him from 
perilous situations, the smallest percent- 
age of which would fill the ordinary life 
with adventure. He is a man of whom 
America can be proud without fear of 
contradiction. 

The first and the last of the Gold Eagles 

and of those who are each worth an 
Army Corps. 


Ger 


Memory 
By Ruvu HEINeEcK 


Candle, in a silver stand, 
Tall, sedate and blue, 
Once I loved a lady grand— 


Very much like you. 


[SUNSET 
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Isn’t it wortha | 
bag of peanuts?’ 


YMBOL of Christmas—the 
sturdy, fragrant fir tree! Out- 
lined in gayly colored electric 
lights, you can safely enjoy its 
glorious splendor a whole evening 
for about the cost of a bag of 
peanuts for the current used. 
And back of this is your power 
and light company, bending tire- 
less efforts to add the decorative 
effect of electric lights to your 
home—as well as to supply the 
everyday power that saves labor 
in home, factory and office. 
Electricity is a willing, compe- 
tent, versatile servant. It is at 
your beck and call every hour of 
the day and night. Its year has 
no holidays... And for this faith- 
ful service it asks but little pay. 


GraybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


- Western Electric - 











Executive Offices: 


Graybar Building, Lexington Ave. and 43rd St., New York City 
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Ranching wasn’t what it was cracked up 
to be! Who knew that better than she? 
But what difference did that make? It 
was a challenge to the strong. And Der- 
rick, born and bred of the ranch, equipped 
mentally and physically for the conflict 
with the soil, was avoiding the adventure. 
The man she loved had turned out to be a 
dodger of battle, a soft fellow looking for a 
comfortable, easy berth. What hurt her 
most was that he had forsaken his—yes 
their—love for the soil. Racing around in 
a circle, her thoughts crowded into one an- 
other, getting closer and closer until they 
began to spin as a tight knot in her brain. 
It seemed an age standing there looking 
up at him before she could find words to 
express her disappointment in him. 

“*You’re a fine specimen, you are!” Her 
voice rose in rapid crescendo. “Thinking 
of giving up all that your father held dear, 
giving up Riverbottom for something soft 
and mushy. Bank! It takes brains, 
muscles, and callouses on the hands and 
money and fight to make a Riverbottom 
farm go these days! Thank the Lord that 
there’s at least one younger member of the 
firm of Harrington and McFarland that 
isn’t soft!” If Derrick had even said, 
“that’s a lot of bologna,” she might not 
have felt so badly. He had only grinned at 
her as though he were enjoying himself. 
Turning her back on him, she stood glar- 
ing at the glowing furnace. 


VERHEAD came the sounds of 
brooms sweeping the hop dust from 

the kiln cloth. The swish of full sacks 
being dragged into the kilns followed. 
A new batch would soon be on, a new 
batch without significance now that Der- 
rick had said he was not coming back. 
The kiln hands would soon be coming 
down stairs, Miss Van Horne with them. 
And then what? Derrick, Ann supposed, 
would be escorting Miss Van Horne home! 

The velvety sound of the drier levelling 
off the green hops came from above. 
There! Someone was shouting. It was her 
father’s voice calling down. 

“Oh, Ann! Fire up in number two.” 

Ann recognized instantly her father’s 
compliment back of the demand. He 
knew how proud she 
was of being able to 


execute such = an 
order. 
What a relief to 


be doing something! 
Quickly she grasped 
a long pole, knocked 
up the iron clasp on 
the furnace, flung 
the door open. With 
a supple turn she 
faced the wood pile 
and purposely se- 
lected one of the 
largest pieces of cord 
wood. She’d show 
Derrick a thing or 
two. The softy! Did 
he think all women 
were clinging vines? 
She felt a gentle re- 
straining hand upon 
her arm. 


“Wait a minute. 


Clinging Vines 
(Continued from page 15) 
You can’t handle that! Let me—” 


With a gesture she shook his hand free. 
She couldn’t! Imagine! The innuendo of 


his gentle words angered her. Cool 
water upon a hot pan! 

“Never mind, please. I am_ not 
afraid of a little exertion. Go back and 


sit down, that’s a nice boy. You might 
work up a sweat. Run along and clip 
your coupons.” 

“Who do you think you're talking to?” 
Derrick demanded sharply. “Give me 
that log!” 

She gave it to him promptly—right in 
the stomach. The blow took his breath 
for a moment, and then, finding it, he 
swore roundly, after the manner of River- 
bottom men. Quickly he grasped the log 
to pull it from her. Ann held on, her 
even white teeth clamped together, the 
knuckles of her little hands showing white 
against her tanned skin. ‘They tussled 
silently, their breaths coming in quick, hot 
gasps. 

The maddening realization that Der- 
rick was taking the log from her sent Ann 
into a satisfying frenzy. She was filled 
with a strange exhilaration, gloriously 
mad! Better this than words—. She 
wrestled at the log with added vigor. 

From above came the sound of the kiln 
door being closed, of heavy steps descend- 
ing. In a moment the whole crew would 
be down, Miss Van Horne and _ her 
brother too. It wouldn’t be pleasant, the 
thought flashed through Ann’s mind, to 
be discovered tussling with Derrick. But 
she would rather die than voluntarily re- 
linquish her hold upon the log. It was ob- 
vious that Derrick had the same thought. 
With a quick movement he kicked the fur- 
nace door shut, and then quite deliber- 
ately lifted both Ann and the log into his 
arms and strode out into the night, and 
there under the peaceful summer sky he 
put her down. Deliberately, slowly, with 
maddening superiority, he twisted the log 
from her grasp. With a hasty gesture he 
tossed the great stick to one side. Before 
she realized what was happening, Ann 
felt herself being lifted once more. Again 





€ A hay barge on the Sacramento River 


she struggled furiously, but the more she 
struggled the more decisive became Der- 
rick’s movements. 

He sat down upon the ditch bank that 
flanked the kilns, and brought Ann to rest 
face downward across his knees. The 
ignominy of her position—the helpless- 
ness of it—stung her worse than the re- 
sounding spanks he rained upon her. 

“Stop that—Stop that, do you hear!” 
Her voice came from between her clenched 
teeth. ‘“You’re hurting me.” 

“Afraid I’d work up a sweat, eh? Poke 
me in the stomach with a log, will you? 
Take that, and that, and THAT!” 

She tried valiantly to hate him for it 
But she couldn’t, she realized, because she 
loved him until it hurt and because Der- 
rick wasn’t a polite softy after all but a 
stern son of Riverbottom whose men knew 
how to make their women love them 
Suddenly, without warning, she found 
herself crying—crying in sheer helpless 
anger. ‘‘Please, Derrick, let me up, 
please,” she sobbed. 

“Will you be good? 

“Yes!” Ann felt Derrick’s arms go 
about her, crushing her with a delicious 
sensation of pain to his breast. 

“You little rascal, you little son of a 
gun!” His words caressed her. ‘I was so 
afraid you might have changed.” His 
free hand stroked the locks of her damp 
chestnut hair back from her hot forehead 
Ann, snuggling her cheek deeper into the 
comfortable hollow below his shoulder, 
cried wholeheartedly, her fierce little arms 
clinging to Derrick. 

It was some time before she could stop 
her sobs. An interval of delicious silence 
followed. When she was quite sure of her 
voice— 

“Don’t you think we had better be get- 
ting back?” she sighed, and settled more 
comfortably, deeper into Derrick’s lap. 
“Miss Van Horne will be looking for you 
to take her home.” 


E had, Derrick assured her, at- 

tended to that detail before com- 
ing out. Still, in common courtesy he 
would be obliged to see her on her way. 

“Now that is an idea!” Ann cried. 
“Come on!” 

Once more in the 
alcove between the 
two kilns, Ann sat 
on the drier’s bunk. 
She was gazing out 
into the black maw 
of the night into 
which Derrick, the 
Van Horne girl and 


her brother had dis- 


3” 


appeared. One of 
the kiln hands was 
dishing out the 
chicken stew. Al- 


ready Ann’s father 
was making his way 
toward her with a 
steaming plate in 
his hand. ‘lhe sound 
of a motor with 
cut-out open blas- 
phemed against the 
quiet night as it 
pulled up the grade 
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to the levee road. Again the night grew 
quiet. Ann’s attention was still concen- 
trated upon the blackness outside. With 
a sensation of giddiness she discerned 
Derrick’ s form hurrying into the light. 
‘‘Here’s your mulligan, old fellow,” her 

father was saying. 

“And here’s_ Derrick,’ 
him gaily. 

“Well! Back, Derrick?” 


“Yes, I had to come back for some 


she answered 
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of that mulligan.” The color in Ann’s 
cheeks grew more vivid against the warm 
tan of her skin. “Derrick always did 
like your mulligans, Dad.” 

“And your daughter, 
Derrick. 

A delicious tremor ran the whole length 
of Ann’s pert body as Derrick lowered 
his voice and hurried on. 

“You see, Mr. Harrington, it’s this 

9? 
way— 


too,” said 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


(Continued from page 6) 


cing in the only section of Nevada where 
nountain sheep are still to be found and this 
seems a perfectly good reason for changing 
the name of the place to “Sheepah.” Of 
ourse no modern believes in superstitions or 
‘‘what’s in a name,” or any such foolishness 
—but one just somehow has a preference for 
‘“Sheepah.”’ So now to our muttons. 


Which stimulated the following dithy- 
unb from a constant reader: 


WEEP FOR WEEPAH 
Editor Independent! 

[ read your editorial on Weepah 

And how you changed its name to Sheepah 

And I enjoyed it certainly a Heepah, 

Although I have read some things Deepah. 

‘Twas sad to learn that the Grim Reapah 

Had laid his icy hand on Weepah 

And lulled it into a deep Sleepah. 

But now since you have renamed Weepah 

And henceforth it will stand as Sheepah, 

[ think you should find some Bo Peepah— 

\ modern queen of Sheba—(Sheepah), 

Chen we shall weep no more for Weepah 

ut hail the new sheep town of Sheepah! 
DAMAH LAMBAH. 


Ae good friend adds to the 
joys of the Sanctum this month 
with a communication from Yreka, Cali- 
fornia, away up in Siskiyou County and 
almost to the Oregon line. 

Evidently this kind contributor has an 
analytical eye and an anagrammatical 
mind—which latter adjective, if you 
please, has nothing whatever to do with 
grammar but refers to the sport, remem- 
bered from childhood, of playing with 
words in order to re-form the letters into 
different combinations. To be more spe- 
cific, our contributor’s interest lies in 
palindromes rather than anagrams. With 
the most famous one of all in his mind, 

“Madam, I’m Adam,” or perhaps the Na- 
poleonic classic, “Able was I ere I saw 
Elba,” he went right out and discovered 
a brand-new one right here in California. 
Here you are: 

YREKA BAKERY 

Wherewith we suggest—just to show 
you how easy it is to do that kind of thing 
—the following slogan to the Chamber of 
Commerce of Yuba City: 

YUBA, A BUY 


Quite all right; don’t mention it. 





New Gods 


By WuHeaton HALE BREWER 


I worship Speed, for Speed is beauty flowing 
In gliding motors down a country lane. 
And beauty lies in steam-plumes that are blowing 


From locomotives. 


Every aeroplane 


That swoops in tensioned spirals down the sky 


Becomes for me a Winged Victory, 


X showing 


What man once dreamed would happen by and by, 
What mankind once had guessed, man now is knowing. 


l worship Power 
Electric furnaces 


the force that man has tamed: 
: lights all aglow— 


A mystery from a water ‘fall heelaisne a: 
Man’s all-pervading votce, the radio. 

I worship Power:—Gaunt strength against the sky 
Where steel frames mount in airy soaring 

In temples that will take centuries to die: 
A New God, worthy man’s adoring. 
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One that will 


A comfort gift! 
be happily remembered every day for years and 


REAL joy gift! 


years! 

This new Aristocrat Model Twinplex is the kind of 
a present it’s a pleasure to give. It’s useful—(guar- 
anteed for 10 years!) It’s modern—in the new color 
vogue! It contains more beauty and comfort in its 
iridescent, blue green and polished nickel body thaa 
is offered in most gifts for $4.00. 


And if your HIM already has a Twinplex Stropper 

-no gift could be more welcome than another—a 
special one to keep always ready in his travel kit. 
For when a man is used to Twinp!lex smooth-shave- 
comfort, any journey is spoiled if his Twinplex is 
forgotten. 

Twinplex makes new blades shave better, and keeps 
them shaving marvelously for so long that the money 
saved on blades repays its cost times over. 

Attractive models at from $2.50 to $5.00 at ail good 
dealers. 


Jwinplex 


FOUNTAIN SHAVING BRUSH 


Decidedly different—soap and brush in 
one beautiful shaving help. It is a great 
time saver—quick, clean, compact. A 
quick twist of the handle deposits the 
right amount of creaminthe brush. Fine 
badger hair and French bristles vulcan- 
ized in rubber. Handie beautiful non-corroding 
metal, light, handsome, durable. A clever practical 
gift. Regular price, including two tubes of cream 
$5.00. Special Christmas price $3.49. 





, Special 
Christmas Offer 


We are offering the new Twinplex Aristocrat ($4.00) 
this Christmas and the Fountain Brush in one com- 
bined Christmas package for $5.98. The Twinplex Red 
Flash Model (82.50) and Fountain Brush combined for 
$4.98. 

Most any dealer will show them to you, either singly 


or in combination. If he can’t supply you, write us. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 
1659 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention if addressed to 
The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, California 


Holiday Entertaining 


HE reasons for 

during the holiday season are al 

most too many toneed mention. 

The children are at home from 
school and college, the family is united, 
many coming from some distance, gayety 
and informality are in the air. The holi- 
day party may be as simple or as elaborate 
as the hostess wishes, it may be a formal 
dinner, or an informal dance, but what- 
ever form her hospitality takes it is at this 
season that all ages unite to make merry, 
and there is less distinction of age than at 
any other time. Boundaries between 
Fe and old are broken down, grand- 
fathers and_ grandmothers dance 
with young Betty just home from 
her Freshman term in college, and 
Harry Junior, making his frst 
flight in his chosen business or 
profession. Family ties are more 
closely knit and family interests 
more strongly welded, memories 
are tucked away, of wreathed 
windows, spicy fir and pine boughs, 
scarlet berries, pungent bayberry 
candles, open fires and music, 
that last as long as life itself. 
So, a holiday party of some sort 
is as inevitable as Christmas, and 
its happiest expression. 

The Christmas tree is usually 
the center of the festivities. Select 
a well-shaped tree of a size ap- 
propriate and convenient in pro- 
portion to your rooms. If a smail 
tree is chosen it may.stand on a 
table on which the gifts are ar- 
ranged, while the na 3 decorated 
with strings of popcorn, small 
colored glass balls, tiny electric 
lights, glittering tinsel, and the 
ornaments that give it such gayety. Ifa 
large tree is chosen it stands on the floor, 
and there are several devices for holding it 
steady and avoiding accident. Fora larger 
tree, a greater number of decorations will 
be necessary, as well as a wider variety. 

Artificial snow, gleaming with ow 
dust, hangs from the branches, while 
shining Star of Bethlehem sheds a aatie 
light from the highest point. Small bright 
colored bags of candy and sweetmeats in 
the shape of stockings may be attached to 
the tree to be distributed to the guests, 
and the gifts may also hang from the 
branches, waiting for the benign figure of 
Santa Claus to bestow them upon the per- 
sons for whom they are intended. 

The Christmas tree should be in the 
nature of a surprise. Do not allow the 


with 


guests to see it until they have all gath- 
ered, after dinner, perhaps, if the party 
begins with dinner. 


Darken the room, 





entertaining 


turning out all lights except those that 
illuminate the tree, and if possible accom- 
pany its disclosure with the music of 
Christmas carols. If you have no musi- 
cians in the company there are beautiful 
phonograph records of Christmas carols 
sung by famous choirs. “Holy Night,” 

“Little Town of Bethlehem,” “While 
Shepherds Watched,” “Noel,” ‘““God Rest 
You, Merry Gentlemen,” and many 
others will fill the rooms with their beauty 
and their melody while the guests are 
watching the lights of the tree bloom and 
flicker on snow-laden branches. 

After the gifts have been distributed by 





CIf the party is an evening affair it will probably begin 


the tree and progress to an informal supper later on 


an obliging Santa Claus, dance records 
may be substituted for the carols, and a 
few dances may take place by the light 
from the tree, to sustain the spirit of the 
occasion. If the party is an evening affair 
it will probably begin with the tree and 
progress to an informal supper later on. 
This may be served to the guests stand- 
ing about in the dining room, or seated in 
little groups as they prefer, the gentlemen 
waiting on the ladies, or the young people 
serving their elders. Keep the refresh- 
ments simple, and easily served. One hot 
dish, perhaps, such as chicken a la King, 
or lobster Newburg, or a patty of some 
kind and sandwiches. A second course 
may consist of ice cream and cakes, or a 
frozen pudding, while coffee may be 
served with either course as preferred. 
For a smaller and more informal party, a 
bowl of fruit punch, and several cakes or 
plates of small cakes may be sufficient. 





Or a buffet supper, consisting of bowls of 


salads, plates of sandwiches, and cakes 


may be placed where it may be visited con- [ 


veniently by the guests who will serve 
themselves. 


frequent renewals of punch, and fresh 
coffee in the percolator or coffee pot as the 
supply is exhausted. 

One maid to keep the salad bowls and 
the sandwich plates filled, and another to 
gather up the dishes as they are aban- 
doned by the guests will probably be all 
that is needed, even for a good sized party, 
in the way of service. 

Games are the natural accom- 
paniment of the holiday party. 
In the first place, they can be 
shared by old and young, they 
break up groups and they add 
greatly to the merriment of the 
occasion. Then, too, at the present 
moment, games are exceedingly 
smart. The more original these 
are, the more popular they are 
likely to become. All kinds of 
guessing games, variations on the 
old ‘“T'wenty Questions” are being 
renewed with enthusiasm. The 
old game of anagrams, which 
was once considered to be an ex- 
cellent means for teaching the 
young to spell, and to enlarge the 
vocabulary, has beccm: the pas- 
time of the intellectuals. 


OR a large party, a game 
that divides the company 
into two groups or sides 1s usually 
pepular. One of these requires a 
leader, with personality and 
enthusiasm, who will keep score 
as well. Each side in turn names a 
food beginning with each letter of the 
alphabet, and as each letter is exhausted, 
the side making the largest count 
scores. As, for instance, the leader begins 
with A, gives the signal, and turns to 
the group on his right. The first person 
in that section says “Apples.” He then 
turns to his left, and the person at the fur- 
ther end of the line says ‘“Artichokes.” 
He then turns back to the right and the 
second person in line says ‘‘Alligator 
pears,” and so on. When there is some 
delay, the leader begins to count, slowly. 
If he reaches ten without a response from 
the side whose turn it is to name a prod- 
uct, the opposite side scores. When the 
alphabet has been completely exhausted, 
the score for the two sides is added, and 
the largest wins. 
The secret of a successful party where 
games are played is not to play any one 
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game until the company is tired and 
bored, to see that each person has some 
part in it, and takes his turn in guessing, 
questioning, or answering. When one 
game begins to lag, suggest another 
quickly, that will bring out the talents of 
another group. 


HARADES are always a source of 

delight to a group of people bent on 
fun. Itisonly necessary to provide a trunk 
or a Closet full of old clothes that can be 
turned into improvised costumes, and as- 
semble the articles for make-up, and the 
talent that is always latent in every gather- 
ing will do the rest. A word is chosen by 
the acting group, and each syllable is acted 
separately, then the word as a whole. At 
the conclusion the spectators must guess 
the word, in order to take their turn as 
actors. 

A new version of this is a variation of 
the commedia delle arte. The acting is im- 
promptu, a short one-act version of some 
incident, joke or story, tragic or comic is 
selected, the dialogue spontaneous with 
the players. After one or two have been 
given, the company will eagerly await 
their turn, for there is as much fun in the 
acting as in witnessing the play. Two 
leaders are usually chosen at the begin- 
ning, and it is their privilege, in turn, to 
select the players for their acts. 

Decorations for the house during the 
holidays add to the charm and gayety of 
entertaining. Bright berries such as 
holly, pepper berries, bitter sweet and 
others are appropriate used as boughs and 
branches, or made up into wreaths. These 
may be hung in doors and windows, tied 
with red ribbon bows. A sprig of mistletoe 
hung in a doorway adds to the fun. If 
flowers are used, nothing combines so well 
as roses with the green of fir and pine. 
The mingling fragrance is delicious and 
the appearance most effective. 

If more permanent decorations are 
sought, there are small bells obtainable at 
the florists’ shops, made from = straw 
flowers, or everlastings, dyed crimson for 
the exterior and green for the inside por 
tion. These may swing in open doors, and 
against windows, or from the electric fix- 
tures, and seem almost to peel out the 
carols, and “Merry Christmas” as they 
sway from the bright ribbons that attach 
them to wall or ceiling. 


Belasco Looks 
Backward 


(Continued from page 21) 


over his long, triumphant career and say: 
“In all my years of work in the theatre | 
have never done anything with which I 
am fully satisfied. I never shall,’’—looks 
back over his beloved city and can find 
nothing there that he would be willing to 
improve. Nothing | that he would change 
in the city that “serene, indifferent of 
fate . . . sittest by the Golden Gate.’ 


Fan 
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here’s cozy comfort in 
this new firelight heater 


Or course, when there’s a baby in 
the house, there must be heat ... 
plenty of it . .. no matter what the 
cost. But what a pleasure to find 
a heater that gives all the heat any- 
body needs . . . with a ruddy glow 
that brightens the whole room ... 
at a cost so little that your purse 
hardly feels it! 

This is what the new Fire- 
light heater brings you.... 
generous, widespread- 
ing warmth ... sunny if 
light through its trans- FI 
parent Pyrex fire-bowl ™ 
. . and freedom from 
worry over heating 
bills. Baby or no baby, 
you ought to have a 
“Firelight.” 


PERFECTION 
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This new oil-burning heater has 
a durable Pyrex fire-bowl and a 
finish of apple green enamel or 
satin black. Other Perfections in 
all metal are finished in snow- 
white, sea blue or brown enamel 
or satin black. All models have 
new features that make them 
easier to fill, to keep clean, to 
re-wick. Prices, $6.25 io $17.75. 
At any dealer’s. 

For economy’s sake, 
see these Perfections 
scon; because the 
sooner you get one, 
the lower your winter’s 
heating bills will be. 
PERFECTION STOVE CO. 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Sold in Canada by General Steel 


Wares, Lid., Toronto, Ontaric. 


Oil Room Heaters 
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The Christmas Part 


NTERTAINING at the holiday 

season is usually more or less in- 

formal, including old and young 

in any kind of gathering that 
goes beyond the formal dinner in size. For 
these parties refreshments are simple, and 
served in the easiest fashion. A hot dish, 
sandwiches, ices or ice cream and cake are 
sufficient. Or in place of the hot dish 
salad may be served, so that all the supper 
is cold and may be placed where it will be 
available so that the guests may help 
themselves. It is best to avoid too many 
courses, or too many dishes to hold at the 
same time. If possible, place the cup or 
glass containing the beverage on the plate 
with the main course. 

A variation to the tomato jelly salad 
mentioned in this article is to mold this in 
a square pan. When firm cut in small 
squares or diamonds and add to other 
salads, use as a garnish, or place between 
thin slices of buttered bread as a sand- 
wich. To make cucumber sandwiches, 
soak thin slices of cucumber in vinegar 
seasoned with salt and pepper, for one 
hour. Then place between thin slices of 
buttered brown bread. Lettuce and 
mayonnaise make an excellent addition. 

In preparing chicken for the Chicken 
a la King, it is well to remember that it 
will require two or three six-pound fowls 
to yield the necessary three quarts of 
cooked meat. Fora fish salad for twenty- 
five persons two quarts of flaked fish, two 
quarts of celery and one quart of salad 
dressing are the usual proportions. If a 
fruit salad is preferred,.about three and 
a half quarts of prepared and well drained 
fruit and a pint of salad dressing is sufh- 
cient. 

To prepare fresh shrimps, boil them in 
salted water, wash and drain thoroughly. 
Then remove the shell carefully, and also 
the black thread that runs the length of 
the body. 


Jellied Chicken Sandwiches 

1 cup of white meat 1 tablespoon cold 

of boiled chicken water 
1 tablespoon gelatine 1 teaspoon salt 
l< cup thick cream 14 teaspoon paprika 

Chop the chicken very fine and pound 
to a paste, adding salt and a dash of red 
pepper. Soak the gelatine in the cold 
water for fifteen minutes, and add the 
thick cream. Dissolve the gelatine over 
boiling water, beat it slowly into the 
chicken and add salt and paprika. Set 
aside to cool, smoothing into an even 
mass. When cool, divide into squares, 
cut these squares into very thin slices and 
arrange neatly on thin buttered slices of 
bread. Cover with buttered bread, and 
cut into fancy shapes, removing the crusts. 

Chicken Liver Sandwiches 

1 cup cooked chicken 1 tablespoon lemon 

livers juice 
2 tablespoons diced 4 drops tabasco 


fat sauce 
Salt 2 stalks celery, 
Pepper minced 


Mash the chicken livers, add the diced 
fat, salt, pepper, tabasco sauce and lemon 
juice. Spread the bread with creamed 
butter mixed with minced celery. 

Cheese Sandwiches 
3 hard cooked egg 1 cup grated cheese 


yolks Paprika 
2 tablespoons oil Salt 
Mustard 1 tablespoon vinegar 


Rub the yolks of eggs smooth. Add oil, 


stirring it in very slowly with a fork, and 


mix thoroughly with a little mustard, 
paprika, salt and the vinegar. Add 
grated cheese, and spread between thin 
slices of white or brown bread. 
Salmon Salad 

1 selmon weighing 5 Capers 

to 10 pounds Lettuce leaves 
Salt Hard cooked eggs 
Mayonnaise 

For a rather elaborate supper this 


makes a very attractive looking dish. Rub 
the salmon with salt, wrap in a cloth and 
steam or boil until tender. Pull off the 
skin while hot, and arrange the fish at once 
upon a platter so, that it may retain its 
shape when cold. Just before serving 
time, pour a rich mayonnaise over it, and 
sprinkle with capers. 
be prettily arranged about the edges of 
the platter, and slices or quarters of 
hard-cooked eggs may be laid upon them. 
The lettuce and eggs are served with the 
salmon, which should be carved with a 
fish-knife, and a little more dressing may 
be added to each portion from a mayon- 
naise bowl. 

Chicken Salad for Twenty-five Persons 
2 quarts cooked 14 tablespoon salt 

chicken cut in 1<¢ teaspoon pepper 

small pieces 1 quart salad dress- 
2 quarts celery cut in ing 

small pieces 4 hard cooked eggs 

Mix chicken, celery, salt and pepper 
Moisten with French dressing, and allow 
to stand several hours. Mix with cooked 
salad dressing or mayonnaise. Serve on 
lettuce leaves and garnish with slices of 
hardcooked eggs. 

Cooked Salad Dressing 
(About 2 quarts) 

Sprinkling of cayenne 
2 tablespoons salt 
11% quarts of milk 
6 tablespoons butter 

tard 21% cups vinegar 
l4 teaspoon paprika 4 eggs 

Mix flour, cornstarch, sugar, mustard, 
paprika, cayenne and salt together. Mix 
to a paste with a small amount of milk. 
Seald remaining milk with butter in a 
double boiler over hot water. Add the 
first mixture to the milk gradually and 
cook until smooth and thick, stirring con- 
stantly. Pour on to the beaten eggs. Re- 
turn to the fire and cook about three min- 
utes. Add vinegar a little at a time, beat- 


34 cup flour 
14 cup cornstarch 
34 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon mus- 
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It makes a crust so delicate and Naky , 


A soft, creamy, lemon filling, topped with billowy meringue and 
held in a crust so delicate and tender that—well, you do feel it’s 
almost a shame to cut into it... 

And in case you haven’t already suspected it, that is the 
Snowdrift idea of what lemon meringue pie ought to be. 

It’s the light, delicate whipped-creamy quality of Snow- 
drift that gives lightness and delicacy and texture to pie crust 
—or indeed anything with which it’s used. 

Fresh, inviting — just as pure and wholesome as it looks 
—-a shortening that you instinctively want to dip your spoon 
into and taste because it really is good to eat. 

No wonder you have a comfortable feeling that what- 
ever you make with Snowdrift is bound to be more delicious. 

And certainly, there’s no shortening that is easier or 
more convenient to work with (unless perhaps it’s Wesson 
Oil which you just pour to measure and pour to mix). For with 
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. that it seems a shame to cut into it 


Snowdrift just a very few stirs will mix it quite properly into 
your sugar or flour. 

You see, that whipped creamy quality is not accidental. 
We actually cream Snowdrift for you before we pack it in the 
air-tight cans. Cream it until it’s spoonable, ready-to-blend... 

Snowdrift will make delicicus pie crust, cake, cookies, 
biscuits, muffins.* It will give a new delicacy and goodness to 
fish, fritters, French fried potatoes or whatever you may want 
to fry in it. 

And all for the simple reason (even if we seem to be 
pressing the point) that a shortening that is good in itself is 
sure to make better things to eat. 


Write for our new book of recipes. We shall appreciate also if you 
will send us the name and address of your grocer. Address the 
Wesson Oil—Snowdrift People, 208 Baronne Street, New Orleans. 








LEMON MERINGUE PIE 








1 Tablespoonful Snowdrift 
s Tablespoonfuls Cornstarch 
Grate Rind Three-fourths Lemon . 


Thoroughly mix together the cornstarch, 
salt and sugar, and add to the boiling water, 
stirring constantly. When thick, transfer to 
a double-boiler and cook for at least ten 
minutes. Add the Snowdrift and slowly stir 
thisinto the egg yolks, slightly beaten. Then 
add the lemon juice and rind. In the mean- 
time, the pastry (made according to the rec- 
ipe for Quick Pastry given below), should 


1% Cupfuls Sugar . 


Y Teaspoonful Salt 
1¥%2 Cupfuls Boiling Water 
s Tablespoonfuls Lemon Juice 


Pastry . 


2 Eggs . 


have been prepared and baked onaninverted 
pie-plate. When this crust is almost brown 
enough, it should be put in the pie-plate, the 
cooled filling poured in and the whole cov- 
ered with a meringue made by beating the 
egg whites stiff, adding a few drops of lemon 
extract or juice, and four tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar. Bake in a moderate oven 
(300degrees F.) about fifteen minutes longer. 


QUICK PASTRY 


Y, Cupful Snowdrift 
© Cupful Flour 
Sift together the dry ingredients and cut 
in the Snowdrift with a knife, keeping the 
mixture flaky. Then add the boiling water 
and cool the pastry before rolling. Roll 


3 Tablespoonfuls Boiling Water 


Yy Teaspoonful Baking Powder 
Yo Teaspoonful Salt 


out on a floured board and bake on an 
inverted pie-plate for twelve minutes in a 
hot oven of 500 degrees F. This recipe 
makes one crust. 





*Always add a pinch of salt when using Snowdrift 
—for Snowdrift like butter fresh from the churn, 
comes to you unsalted. 
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Tuere are good reasons 
why so many women prefer 
Colleen Moore Face 
Powder. It is just dense 
enough to lie close to the skin 
without clogging the pores. 
It has a dainty, charming 


fragrance. 


You can get Colleen 
Moore Face Powder 

at all Owl drug stores and 
at agencies for The Owl 
Drug Co. Products. 
White, flesh or brunette; 


beautifully packaged ; 


and it costs only 75c. 





Ww 
Zhe Owt Drug Co 


A National Institution Operating Stores” in 24 Cities 
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ing after each addition. Stir until dress- 
ing is well blended and cool. 


Chicken a la King ° 
(About 25 servings) poe write or t ese 
3 quarts cooked 2 tablespoons par- 
chicken sley, minced 4 
1 small can '4 pound mushrooms p 
pimiento, chopped 1 tablespoon butter ree ecl es 
1 tablespoon salt 6 cups white sauce Z P 
1 teaspoon pepper l-or a set of master-recipes for mak- 
Cut chicken in cubes before measuring. ing delicious dishes like those shown, 
Add pimiento, salt, pepper and parsley. write to D. Ghirardelli Co., San 
Peel mushrooms, slice thin and brown tn : ; cae ee 3 A 
butter for about ten minutes. Add with lrancisco, Calif. Ask for the ‘‘Sweet 
the white sauce to chicken mixture. Heat Sixteen” Recipe Packet... novel... 
over boiling water. Serve in patty shells, : - 
or on toast points. useful .. . free. 


PR tin on emen maitre si ee sp 


Scalloped Shrimps 
(About 25 servings) » 

2 quarts cooked or 1 quart bread crumps <2 ' 

canned shrimps 2 quarts boiling eee 
| cup butter water 
: cup flour Juice of 1 lemon 
| tablespoon mus- 1 tablespoon salt 

tard 2 teaspoons pepper 

Melt all but two tablespoons of the 
butter in a saucepan. Add flour and mus- 
tard and beat until light. Gradually pour 
the hot water on this. Place the saucepan 
on a fire, and stir the contents until they 
begin to boil. Add the lemon-juice, salt 
and pepper, and cook for ten minutes 
then stir in the shrimps. Turn the mix- 
ture into baking dishes, or into individual 
ramekins, cover with bread crumbs and 
dot with remaining butter broken into 
tiny bits. Bake for twenty or thirty min- 
utes in a moderately hot oven. 


Baking Powder Biscuits 

(About 50 biscuits) 
314 quarts flour 6 tablespoons baking 
4 cup salt powder 
114 cups cooking fat 1 quart milk 

Mix and sift flour, salt and baking pow- 
der together. Cut in cooking fat with a’ 
knife or rub in with the finger tips. Add 
milk slowly to make a soft dough. Roll 
out on slightly floured board to 34 inch 
thickness and cut with a biscuit cutter. 
Put on a greased baking sheet and bake 
in a quick oven—425 degrees F—ten to 
fifteen minutes. 
Chocolate Cake 

(About 50 servings) 
1 cup butter 4 tablespoons baking 
6 cups sugar powder 
9 egg yolks 9 squares unsweet- 
8 cups flour ened chocolate 
3 teaspoons salt 1 tablespoon vanilla 


2 cups milk 9 egg whites a 

Cream butter and sugar together. Add uN: iG MN 
beaten egg yolks and mix well. Mix and 2 
sift flour, salt and baking powder and add ~ = Ree 
alternately with the milk to the first mix- De) COCOA 
ture. Add meited chocolate and vanilla 
and beat thoroughly. Fold in. stiffly aN 
beaten egg w hites. Pour into greased Oe ITM 
shallow pans and bake in a moderate oven, 
350 degrees F., twenty to thirty minutes. PACKED IN VACUUM 
When cool cover with any desired frost- 
ing. 








Coffee for Fifty 
4 cups ground coffee 9 quarts water 3 
Tie the coffee in thick cheesecloth bags, G H I RA R D E - L l S 
leaving plenty of room for coffee to swell. C h 
ocolate 


Let stand in the water several hours. 


Bring slowly to the boiling point and boil » . 
five minutes. Remove bags and keep Say “Gear-ar-delly” to any grocer, 


coffee hot for serving. 
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& Girls Wanted! 


Three girls wanted natu- 
ral color. One was bru- 
nette, one a blonde, one 
a lovely in-between. Ail 
bought Po-Go Rouge at 
50c, hand-made in Paris! 


One of Po-Go’s three 
shades delighted each: 
The blonde took Brique 
for her sunny complex- 
ion; the brunette chose 
Ronce, a raspberry tint 
ideal for dark eyes; the 
charming in-between 
took Vif, the bright color 
that’s all the rage on the 


> Go ROUGE 


At most stores or by mail from 
GUY T. GIBSON, Inc. 
565 Fifth Ave., New York City 


zatrim 20° 


2 Rouge 
\ 4p rd 
\ 1S. FRAN 













\ Pi 
Made and ia A 
Packaged Sg © 1928 
in France ae an G.T.G., Ine, 
PEC 
Eyelash Beautifier 


Instantly darkens eyelashesand brows, 
akes lashes appear longer and 
more luxuriant. Gives depth, 4 
brilliance, expression and charm N¢ 
to the eyes. Harmless. Easily (4) \~ 
applied. Approved by millions ge 
of lovely women the world over. 
Solid or water-proof Liquid 
Maybelline, Black or Brown, 
75c at all toilet goods counters. 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 





REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


2Has been used with 
success for more than 40 Years. 


y) RESTORES COLOR AND 
mm BEAUTY TO GRAY 
» AND FADED HAIR 
my 6OtE412° at all druggists 
wee CHEMICAL WORKS 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 
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The Gifts 


T this season Christmas is begin- 
ning to loom large on the hori- 
zon, and the question of the 
appropriate Christmas gift is 

once more the most important considera- 
tion. Why not make this a year of giving 
beauty? If you were a fairy godmother, 
and had it in your power to grant any 
wish to your near- 
est and dearest 
the chances are 
about one hundred 
to one that they 
would ask you for 
beauty. Nowadays, 
women prefer beau- 
ty to riches, for the 
woman with a pleas- 
ing personality and 
her fair share of 
good looks can go 
into the business 
world and make 
what she needs, or 
even what_ she 
wants, and is oftener 
happier in her work 
than she would be 
in idleness. But, un- 
less she is well ad- 
vised, and amply 
supplied with the 
means for building 
beauty it may easily 
escape her while she 
is giving her atten- 
tion to her other 
pursuits. So your 
Christmas gift may 
be a_ tactful re- 
minder as well as a 
practical aid to per- 
sonal charm and ex- 
quisite daintiness. 

To begin with, 
and as an added 
argument in their 
favor, toilet acces- 
sories and aids to 
beauty have never 
been so attractive 
and so interesting in their appearance 
as they are this year. It is now possible to 
obtain an entire line of preducts in the 
same fragrance, soap, bath salts, dusting 
powder, toilet water and perfume. The 
powders come im gay boxes or containers 
in delicate cclors, which harmonize with 
the bathroom trimmings and accessories, 
or add a bit of color to the dressing table. 
The generous size is topped by a soft puff 
or pad of velours in the same shade, and 
the fragrance gives the finishing perfection 
to a charming gift. 





of Beauty 


Soaps are a separate line in themselves, 
not to be passed over lightly or joined 
carelessly with other products, for they 


have too many virtues of their own to |) 
need support. They are divided, broadly 
speaking, into toilet and bath soaps, f 


which seems to be largely a difference in 
size rather than in quality. It is such a 
comfort to have a 
bath soap that is 
large enough to be 
visible from any 
point in the bath- 
tub, and that can 
not escape down the 
outlet pipe when 
most needed. The 
most desired _ fra- 
grance in a bath 
soap is one that is 
clean, and a little 
pungent, sugvesting, 
perhaps, the spicy 
scent of old-fash- 
ioned gardens. Lavy- 
ender and verbena, 
geranium and _ rose 
are favorites, with 
the realistic odor of 
violet for those who 
prefer a more deli- 
cate perfume. These 
soaps come in colors 
that suggest their 
scent, a mauve for 
the violet and laven- 
der, green for the 
verbena and _gera- 
nium and a pink for 
the rose. If your 
friend is modern in 
her tastes, you will 
no doubt find that 
all the accessories in 
her bath room follow 
one color in bath 
mat, bandings on 
towels and wash- 
cloths, curtains and 
whatnot. In this 
case soaps, bath- 
salts and powders will be selected as 
much for-harmony with her general color 
scheme as for their fragrance. 


| ee enc wirataiy are a delicious luxury 
that impart a sense of exquisite well 
being and refreshment, and start the dull- 
est day with a thrill. They also soften the 
water somewhat, and their fragrance clings 
to the skin, giving a sense of cleanliness 
that lasts throughout the day. Sucha gift, 
for the woman who must economize in 
many small ways, and yet delights in the 
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Teeth so white 


Vee. 


accessories that add to a woman’s charm 
will bring you her silent thanks for many 
a moon after she has expressed them to 
you. The same general rule applies to these 
that has just been given for the soaps. 
The colors and fragrance seem to follow a 
suggestion of each other, and the con- 
tainers take their cue likewise. Bath 
scales are also an accessory that makes a 


valued and useful gift, for nowadays every 


woman steps once each day on the scales 
to be sure that she keeps her body at the 
correct weight, and the small scales that 
fit so conveniently into the corner of the 
smallest bathroom are a much welcomed 
gilt. 

If you have an intimate friend who de- 
lights in contributions and improvements 
to her beauty, but cannot afford to indulge 
to her heart’s content, a practical gift of 
creams will probably give the greatest 
pleasure. First, comes a cleansing cream, 
a soft one, that will work easily into the 
pores, and liquefy under the warmth of 
the skin, leaving no deposit to choke or 
impede elimination. With this, of course, 

oes a box or two of soft tissues for the re- 
en of cream, always much appreci- 
ated. Next comes a foundation cream, the 
basis of powder and make-up, usually 
ereaseless, and a protection to the skin in 
any outdoor sport, or in traveling. The 
third necessity in the line of creams is a 
nourishing cream, to re-build tissues, fill 
out hollows and tone up the contours of 
the face and neck. Another cream that 
may be added to this list is an astringent 
cream, especially good for large pores and 
a sallow skin. Such a collection, assuring a 
clear clean healthy complexion if faith- 
fully used, is like a fairy gift, and cannot 
be too greatly appreciated. 


| prec powders are an_ excellent 
choice, especially since the woman 
of fashion is no longer satished to buy 
one, but must have several especially 
blended to suit every gradation of 
light, and the varying colors that the 
skin may assume. There is sunburn 
powder for the ruddy skin tanned by 
i rays of the sun, amd mauve powder 
that gives such a fragile look to the skin 
by artificial light, and between these is 
every shade that the skin can be. Powder 
should match perfectly if it is to be used 
under the strong natural light, and to do 
this it is often necessary to buy several 
shades and blend them one’s self to the 
correct coloring. This would be the excuse 
for a gift of several well chosen boxes in 
different shades from which the receiver 
might have the pleasurable interest of 
matching her own skin with her own in- 
venuity. [he more expensive powders are 
exquisitely fine and clinging, and scent the 
skin deliciously with a lingering fragrance. 

A full line of preparations for the hair 
would be an original and useful gift and 
would be almost certain not to be dupli- 
cated. A good shampoo, accompanied, 
perhaps, by a small glass or china feeder 
for applying to the scalp may be the first 
item, with one of the liquid shampoos as a 
close second. There are also shampoos for 
the traveler that are easy and safe to 
carry, and demand no rinsing of the hair. 
Instead the hair is dried with the suds on, 
and brushed to its natural glory after- 


wards. 
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4 out of 5 





EEMINGLY safe with teeth so 

white, 4 out of 5 after forty, and 
thousands younger, find them- 
selves victims of Pyorrhea. 

This grim foe of health ignores 
the teeth and attacks the gums. 

So to be on the safe side, see 
your dentist every six months and 
use the dentifrice that does far 
more than keep teeth clean. 

Every morning and every night, 
brush your teeth with Forhan’s 
for the Gums. 

As a dentifrice alone, you 
would prefer it. Without the use 
of harsh abrasives it quickly re- 
stores teeth to their natural white- 


get Pyorrhea 









1928] 





ness and protects them against 
acids which cause decay. 

And in addition, if used regu- 
larly and in time, it helps gums 
to resist Pyorrhea by keeping 
them sound and healthy. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s. Use 
this dentifrice morningand night. 
Teach your children this good 
habit which will protect their 
health in years to come. Also 
massage your gums daily with 
Forhan’s, following directions in 
booklet that comes with tube. 
Two sizes—35c and 60c. 
Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 

Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanrys for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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Choose gifts 


this money-saving 
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HAT could better serve as a 

constant reminder of your 
thoughtfulness, as well as add daily 
to the joy of living, than something 
in home furnishings—a lamp, a chair, 
an objet d’art, even a rug or an en- 
tire suite. Through your local dealer 
and Peck & Hills you obtain a selec- 
tion that assures a gift of charm and 
distinction and makes your money 
go farther, besides. 


Ask your local dealer for a Card 





of Introduction which admits you 
to any of our great wholesale furni- 
ture, floor covering and drapery dis- 
plays. If more convenient, choose 
from the extensive assortment in 
our catalog, which your dealer can 
show you. 

The Peck & Hills oval sign on the 
door or window marks dealers whom 
you can depend on for this service. 
The Peck & Hills oval label on furni- 
ture is a mark of quality you can 
depend on—backed by a double 
guarantee, your dealer’s and ours. 
If your neighborhood dealer cannot 
give you the Card or show you cata- 
log, write us for names of dealers 
who can. Address nearest house. 


Boston Sacramento 

New York Houston Fresno 

Jersey City Denver Oakland 
Philadelphia Los Angeles Portland 
Chicago San Francisco Tacoma | 
Birmingham Spokane 


Seattle 


Dallas 








and your 


Neighborhood Dealer 


FREE BOOKLET 


Tells how to secure charm- 
ing effects in the home, 
and how to take proper 
care of home furnishings. 
Also explains the Peck & 
Hills money-saving plan, 
Write for booklet §-12 
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1802. 
of Guadalupe. At one time 
extinguish a fire that 


Palmdale 


(Continued from page 43) 


given honored space among its revived 
companions, for did not previous genera- 
tions know its inviting shade? It leans as 
in benediction, a revered and gentle ghost 
amid these living lanes. 

Palms in their variety were especial 
favorites of the earliest settlers. Paths and 
driveways on the Starr estate were skill- 
fully arranged to conform to them. They 
cast their fan-like shadows upon emerald 
carpets and graveled byways, hedged by 
standard roses and masses of marguerites. 
A hundred palms grace Palmdale. 

Honeysuckle overhangs a v ell dug more 
than a century ago by neophyte Indians. 
‘This well was for protection should hostile 
Indians poison the creek furnishing the 
water supply. Its location was lost for 
many years and discovered when a mule 
fell into it. ‘The owner then was Henry 
Lochman, who built a round fieldstone 
curb above it. There are two weathered 
tree-posts beside the curb, with a cross- 
beam from which hangs winch-wise an old 
bucket roped over a primitive wheel. 

A sparkling stream, bordered by Eng- 
lish holly, once turned a creaking grist- 
mill. A pool with curving lines reflects 
faint shadowy outlines of surrounding 
shrubbery, but its center glistens in the 
sun like placer gold. A fountain showers 
its diamonds into the moss-covered basin 
that encircles it. 

The stone wall surrounding the prop- 
erty is believed to have been constructed 
by the Indians under direction of the 
padres, it being characteristic of walls 
built during their occupancy. It was 
there in 1868 when Mr. Sunderlin, still a 
resident, came to the Mission, and has 
been kept in repair by subsequent tenants. 

The house, eight-gabled, of frame, stuc- 
co and brick, is approached by a wide 
walk of red brick. The roof is of vari- 
colored slate. Two massive brick chim- 
neys of finely wrought proportions give 
required balance to the mass. Exterior 
woodtrim, hand-carved with great deli- 
cacy and effectiveness, adorns the stucco 
walls. Triple arches give grace to the 


FHOTO BY ORVILLE L. SNIDER 


€ All that remains of the various mission buildings, construction of which began in 


The church was dedicated to the Patriarch San Jose and the Virgin 


barrels of wine were emptied to 
threatened this building 


loggia entrance. The main hall has a 
wrought-iron stairway facing the carved 
and paneled entrance door. On this floor 
are a large drawing-room, a dining-room, 
breakfast-room and general service quar- 
ters. On the upper floor, bedrooms, 
lounge, sun-deck and tiled baths. The 
main stair hall has a large art glass win- 
dow at the rear. A spacious terrace or 
fieldstone on the lower floor, awning-cov- 
ered, overlooks the rear gardens, a retreat 
ideal for seclusion, comfort and an en- 
veloping floral charm. 

History tells us that the Mission San 
José de Guadalupe was founded on Trin- 
ity Sunday, June 11, 1797, Father Lasuen 
coming up from Santa Clara and conduct- 
ing the ceremonies, which consisted of 
blessing the ground, raising the cross, con- 
ducting the litany of all saints, the ser- 
mon, mass, Te Deum, and burning « 
pound of gunpowder. He then returned 
to Santa Clara anda few days later work 
was started on a temporary church of 
wood with a brush roof, Padres Barcenilla 
and Merino being .in charge. 

On July 12, 1802, the corner-stone of the 
first permanent church was laid and the 
structure dedicated to the Patriarch San 
José and the Virgin of Guadalupe. After 
completion of the buildings, orchards and 
vineyards were planted and livestock was 
raised, tended by Indians living under 
the protection of the Mission. 

By 1831 the Mission had _ prospered 
until it was the richest of all the twenty- 
one founded in California. At the height 
of its prosperity its property inventoried 
at $155,000 and among its possessions 
were 18,000 head of cattle, 2450 horses 
and mules, 20,000 sheep, 6000 grape- 
vines and 600 fruit trees. At this time the 
Mission was the center of life for a vast 
stretch of country extending from Oak- 
land to Santa Clara. 

In 1836 secularization was ordered and 
Jesus Vallejo took partial charge. Under 
his wise management the Mission con- 
tinued to prosper. Vallejo was succeeded 
by Jose Maria Amador. Between 1843 
and 1845 the Mission was restored to the 
Padres who held it for several years after 
the United States took control of Cali- 
fornia. 

LILLIAN FERGUSON. 
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The West | ce z 
at Washington = | 


(Continued from page 39) | 













Any woman who washes 
the dishes by land is 
doing work that a little 
electric motor can do 
for 2% cents an hour. 


voters. The farmers needed help to tap 
the funds of the War Finance Corporation 
and the Federal Farm Loan Board; they } 
needed help to protect them from the un- 
just aggressions of “those who control the 
money bulk of the nation” against “the 
taxpaying and wealth producers, such as 
the farmers are.” They needed a man 
who possessed “brain-vision and brain- 
force to accomplish what is best.’ And 
certainly a brain through which had 
R flowed the entire industrial blood stream 
of the majestic state of Colorado ought to 








nin 
have “brain-vision and brain-force.” 
Besides, it appears, there were no blind 
spots in this brain of vision and force. In 
its possessor, moreover, “the East and the 
coe West—the great twain—have met and 
cee iingled triumphant —over what, or each = 
‘ay aa ther, does not appear. “He is the per- 
whhcning onification of all that the old New Eng- 
 quar- \and tradition, embodied in the beautifully 
hcl, orded parable of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
The mountain tale; he is the best that the | 
a West, with its broad sympathies and 
bgt volden standards can produce.” (Pro- | 





“niin longed applause.) 
6 Great stuff, but it is a relief to learn 


, | 
np from the prologue that it was forged and | 
promulgated without the knowledge or | 
aa ee consent of its victim. It went over big, 
Trin- though; and the union of the East and | 
Rieti West came to the Senate. He has done | 
Gheas his best to set the political blood of the | hi ~ ‘ 
duct: ot sagt gg ce heh a Was ing dishes, shoveling coal, launder- 
won. Fain. es eee has surged at this ing clothes, sweeping and dusting—these 
einen writing, but if all the forces of righteous- 
teil ness under the banner of Herbert Hoover, vende a few of the tasks that can be done 
lie battling for the good and true, shall pre- in the completely electrified home for a 
seis vail over the powers of darkness under Al few cents a d 
sh of Smith and Tammany Senator Waterman a day. 
enilla will doubtless have unlimited opportuni- 

: ties to demonstrate to the nation, as he : : 
‘fehe | has. demonstrated in Colorado, what a Your electrical company or dealer will be 
5 eke res ae 5 ae a brain be glad to show you electric appliances 

. yrain-force an rain-vision can do. : 
_< Especially, if it can be a little clubby in marked with the G-E monogram, and 
ape the forum and not take its principles too explain how they can do your work and 
Sn seriously. But there’s the rub—for this , h 
seiker Waterman is a serious man and takes his increase the comfort of your home. 


Senate seriously. 


=|-—_ _~—) GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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vast J Bae Rock-A-Bye Folding Stroller 
Jak- Education Page screen Nexo ta AION}, Because 

















the street car. Weighs only 


and boa sl when babysitsup Bystasu 
_ As soo S$ yo baby c sit ° 
ndet — atimety article ona no get Oho of thee talaieg It is made by the refiners of the 
> ° 4 strollers. Much easier to = 7, ? re . ¢ ~ 
con- much discussed subject i — baad thana pen canine 08 j world is best . watch and chro- 
ded Baby will be happy in this Far.) nometer oil with the same exact- 
comfortable Str er anc ; ; 
843 one cun aaa aaa tH, ing care. Only the best is good === 
a By you go. Folds up compactly § —w enough for fine guns, reels and SCA) : 
e to fit in the car or to take on ears . EB ca eee . ‘ ; ‘ a 
casting lines. As essential to their Q 
' 


well being as the oil in a watch. 


| 
| 
al r | 4 R ld 12 lbs. Made of steel, ivory 
‘ali- kk d V I } ‘ enameled, with red, blue or green enameled wood seat and foot i ay 
% e we e PR O S rest. A handsome, handy rubber tired stroller. Get one at any If unable to obtain N youl send lo us 





piiclichett blag supplies are sold or write for our nursery direct 25¢ for handy cans iy 
accessory catalog. IIE J 7 e \ } 
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for Muscular 
aches 


quick 
relief 
-comfort 


At all DRUGGISTS $1.25 
Send for free trial bottle 


W. F.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


. 


Nana crust 
the Sp Salalies 





“Now-a-days we know that calcium 
carbonate is the one sure, safe relief for 
gas, ‘sourness’ and other stomach dis- 
orders.” 

Tablets of calcium carbonate do not 
burn and irritate like strong soda nor do 
they disturb the normal action of the 
bowels and other organs. Best of all, they 
are utterly harmless in any quantities. 

Stuart Tablets are an ideal form of 
calcium carbonate, blended with other 
soothing substances. That’s why we 
recommend them as safest for children 
—and best for men and women. 


——————— 


FULL BOX FREE! 


| A regular 25c box, pocket size—ample to try 

| thoroughly the benefits of Stuart’s Tablets— | 
| will be sent you free, if you mail this coupon i 
i to Stuart Co., Dept. 139, Marshall, Mich. | 
I 


RPC beret eres carabesntuancss crear candess | 
PANNE roca cance nesunaubicusscebaveecoke houncock ] 
MUNN Sth uherntnusphacacer cess sccsseuckevcess ] 
ate ieee esa ees ee 


The Quickest Relief for Gastric Disorder 
at all Drug Stores: 25¢ and 60c¢ 


STUART'S 


T A BLE ET s 
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Speaking 
(Continued 


a biography and as good a study in exag- 

geration as we can remember reading any- 
where. 

? t . 

N autobiography worth your 

while is “Keeping Off the Shelf” 

by Mrs. Thomas Whiffen (Dutton, $5.00). 

It is extraordinary to observe as you 

read this book the manner in which the 

wide-awakeness of that grand old lady 

shines through every word she writes. 

You simply cannot imagine her ever being 

bored with anything she ever did. Sad 


1928] 


of Books 


from page 5) 


she might have been, often, and over- 
worked often and worried at times no 
doubt, but from the very beginning of her 
grown-up days in 1869 when she came to 
America first, you can’t conceive of her as 
being anything but vitally interested. 
tremendously energetic about even the 
smallest detail of her complex existence. 
That energy, that vital spark is the key- 
note of the book, coupled with a delight- 
ful, gentle wisdom which is her legacy 
from the years of knowing many and var- 
(Continued on page 67) 





Recent Books iz Brief Review 


(Continued from page 5) 


New Mystery Fiction 


The Tannahill Tangle. By Carolyn Wells. 
(Lippincott, $2.00) 
Another “Fleming Stone” mystery. 


The Secret Brotherhood. By John G. 
Brandon. (Dial Press, $2.00) : 

Excellent mystery, good writing and one 
or two unusual twists. 


The Man Who Laughed. By Gerard Fair- 
lie. (Little, Brown, $2.00) 

By the author of “Scissors Cut Paper’ 
which is recommendation enough. 


Kontrol. 
$2 -00) 

Science and horror and mystery rolled into 
one—and even a little romance to help 
things along. 

The Slype. 
Press, $2.00) 

A mystery of the milder sort but Mr. 
Thorndike makes up for his lack of gore by 
writing a really good novel, not just another 
mystery. 

A Thief in the Night. By R. Austin Free- 
man. (Dodd, Mead, $2.00) 

A thoroughly satisfying story by the man 
who created “Dr. Thorndyke.”’ 


By Edmund snell. (Lippincott, 


By Russell Thorndike. (Dial 


Miscellaneous 
Flying With Lindbergh. By Donald E. 
Keyhoe. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50) 
Mr. Keyhoe, as personal aide to Lind- 


| bergh for the three months of his American 
| tour, naturally came to know him well, and 
| his picture of Lindbergh is the first really 


intimate and speaking story of the man that 
the public has had. 


Psychological Care of Infant and Child. 
By John B. Watson. (W. W. Norton & Co., 
$2.00) 

Not much which Watson hasn’t said be- 
fore in his writings on behaviorism, but col- 
lected and separated from matter having 
less bearing directly on the bringing up of 
children. This is an excellent guide to the 
psychology of the child, whether or not you 
decide, as a parent, to apply all of Dr. Wat- 
son’s theories in full. 


Charles Dickens: A Biography from New 
Sources. By Ralph Strauss. (Cosmopoli- 
tan, $3.50) 

An excellent and unusually readable job 
of biographical writing which yet does not 
fall into the pit of garrulousness that the 

‘new’ biographers have dug for themselves. 
If you plan to read the Dickens novel, ‘This 
Side Idolatry,” read this one first—unless, 


of course, you are thoroughly familiar with 
Dickens’ life through the classic Forster 
biography or others. 

The Hunger Fighters. By Paul de Kruif. 
(Harcourt, Brace, $3.00) 

The author of “The Microbe Hunters” 
turns his attention to the men who have 
quietly and undemonstratively seen that the 
world was fed. Dr. de Kruif writes with the 
same excellent journalistic swing which was 
so marked in hs previous book, a nervous, 
lively, sometimes almost stagey manner but 
always an effective one. Westerners will be 
especially interested in the chapter on John 
Mohler who solved the hoof-and-mouth 
problem by realizing that, though the germ 
couldn’t be isolated, there was one way to 
fight the epidemic. ‘‘Where there is no hoof- 
and-mouth disease there can be no hoof-and- 
mouth disease,” he said and proceeded to 
put it underground. Time will tell whether 
or not he was right, but that chapter is an 
intensely dramatic one and will go far to- 
ward convincing even those cattle men who 
had to watch their herds butchered six years 
ago. 


The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. 
Edited by Charles Seymour. Volumes ITI 
and IV. (Houghton, Mifflin, $10.00) 

As did the first two volumes of these ‘‘In- 
timate Papers,” the new ones help both to 
clarify the (from the lay point of view) 
mysterious relation between House and Wil- 
son and to inform the reader as to the inside 
details of House’s functions during the 
strained days of the War and its immediate 
aftermath. Especially interesting is the 
matter of the eventual break between the 
two men although House himself is unable 
to explain it fully. These volumes are indis- 
pensable to the reader who would possess a 
good understanding of America’s share in 
the Great War. 


Desert Drums. 
Brown, $5.00) 

The history of the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico. Beautifully illustrated and an 
authoritative work. 

My Autobiography. By Benito Mussolini. 
(Scribners, $3.50) 

Mussolini’s own story and a revelation of 
the inner nature of the man who took charge 
of a country. 


By Leo Crane. (Little, 


€ports: Heroics and Hysterics. By John 
Tunis. (John Day, $2.50) 


A pleasant and urbane job of kicking a 


big hole in the Great Sports Myth, from the: 
Lawn Tennis Industry to the Olympic: 


Games and college football. 
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Face 
the 
Facts 


If You Are 


DEAF 


Deafness is a handicap you can’t afford. It takes too 
great a toll of friendships, business and social oppor- 





tunities. No need now to stay deaf, or wear clumsy, 
unsightly devices. New European discovery gives 
amazing relief. Even the severely deafened are 
enabled to hear easily, comfortably, and without a 
trace of embarrassment. This is guaranteed. 


THE NEW 


=Universotonez 


TRADE MARK 


So tiny that its use is scarcely noticeable, yet so powerful 
that both near and distant sounds are heard clearly and 
without buzzing or static; failing hearing is arrested, and 
in many cases strengthened or rebuilt. Weighs but a few 
ounees, Worn concealed in clothing. Tiny earpiece is worn 
iN, not on the ear. Our special home trial plan enables you 
to test the Universotone fully before buying. Write for 
ietails. Address Dept. 1512. American Phonophor Corporation, 
20 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ita PHONOPHOR of course 














pe 
FRENCH ARMY RIFLE, MODEL 1907-15 
with rapier bayonet and loading clip. Three shot; 
cocks on opening bolt; walnut stock. Weight 9 Ibs., 
barrel 31% inches, calibre 8 m-m, adjustable elevator 
sight. Complete for $12.35. Cartridges $1.40 for 20. 
Leather sling, used for 50c. Shipping weight in case 
20 Ibs. 372-page illustrated catalog of guns and mili- 
tary equipment for 50c. Special circular fur 2c stamp. 
Established 1865. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 501 B’way, N.Y. City 








How to Make 


Christmas 
Money 


Become a subscription agent 
for SUNSET. Liberal com- 
missions and bonuses for your 
spare time. 


SUNSET at its new, low 
price—the NEW SUNSET 
for 1929, with new features 
and new policy—is the maga- 
zine for every Western Home. 





Cw 
Write for our Agents’ Bulletin. 


Cw 

SUNSET MAGAZINE 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
1045 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Speaking of Books 


(Continued from page 66) 


ous kinds of people—great and near-great | 
| 


and plain nobodies. 


And what memories she has, what recol- 


lections she can evoke in the reader! 


Dickens said good-bye to her when she | 


and her husband left for America, and 


hoped they would make as much money | 


there as he had—which they naturally 
didn’t do. In San Francisco, always her 
favorite city, she played in Maguire’s and 
the California; that was in the early ’70’s. 
Her road travels took her to Virginia City 
in the wild, roaring days of the boom. 
With Mr. Herne, father of Crystal and 
Juliet Herne, so well known to present- 
day theater-goers, she went by boat to 
Portland and played there in repertoire. 
Back in San Francisco again, she and her 
husband had one or two bad nights when 
Ralston killed himself and everybody 
wondered if his bank would hold up. It 
did and they drew out their savings in 
twenty-dollar gold pieces and went on 
back to New York. 

In 1878 Mrs. Whiffen created the role 
of Buttercup in “Pinafore,” in one of the 
many pirated productions. Thomas 
Whiffen was the first American Sir Joseph 
Porter. This was followed by a run of 
over four hundred nights of “Hazel Kirke.” 
At last she and her husband had had a 
chance to settle in one spot for nearly 
two years! 


In 1882 they were back in San Fran- | 


cisco, playing ‘Esmeralda’ under the di- 


rection of a new young man called Belasco | 


and later in New York she played again 
under the same young man’s direction in 
a play called “May Blossom.” In this 
production she hung clothes on a line in 
one scene and great comment was caused 
by the manner in which the producer 
caused the clothes to blow back and forth. 
Recalling the Child’s Restaurant pan- 
cakes in—wasn’t it “The Governor’s 
Lady ?”’—how natural and how altogether 
like Belasco that sounds! 


UT we can’t retail the whole book to | 


you. In 1900 she was again in San 
Francisco in Henry Miller’s company in a 
repertory of plays including “Lord and 
Lady Algy” and her reminiscences of the 
fifty-cent dinners, with claret, in the old 
St. Germaine will bring a sigh from many 
a California reader. 

About a year ago Mrs. Whiffen was in 
San Francisco again, with the allstar re- 
vival of ‘“Trelawney of the Wells.” That 
was the occasion on which John Drew 
first failed to keep an engagement, his 
death, as everyone will recall, occurring 
during that tour. 








If you have any memories of the Ameri- | 


can stage that need polishing up, do read 
this “Keeping off the Shelf.’ And for that 
matter read it anyhow, just to see for 
yourself what an indomitable nature can 
do toward keeping an individual young 
and to feel for yourself the freshness, the 
piquancy, the really youthful charm of 
spirit of an old woman who has had a good 
climb up the hill and a fine view from the 
top and doesn’t mind very much going 
down the other side with her memories 
and sharing them as she goes. 


| a 
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‘Foreign Work! 


Like to Travel— Does Romantic, Wealthy South . 
fea call you? Unusual opportunities for young men. 
American employers. Fare and expenses furnished 
BIG PA Y. cite for ee List. 
SOUTH AMERICAN SERVICE BUREAU 
14600 Alma Avenue Detroit, Mi 












Christmas Decorations 


Moore Push-less 
Hangers 


(THE HANGER WITH THE TWIST) 
oye ae pros to walls 
10. Pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


To hang up little things, always insist 
on MOORE PUSH-PINS 
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Cuticura 
Toilet Preparations 


Delightfully fragrant, highly developed 
toilet accessories—a most reliable method of 
cleansing and beautifying the skin and hair. 
25c. each everywhere —Samples free of 
“Cuticura,” Dept. L, Walden, Wass. 
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ERE is the modern fountain of 
youth! A trifle added to the water, and 
your daily tub becomes an occasion of 
juxurious comfort. The scent is so deli- 


cate, so exquisitely dainty, as to excite 








the ardor of a queen. The water becomes 
as soft and smooth as the dew of early 
morn. And as you dress, you feel a new 
vigor and energy, and you are 
equal to the most trying of so- 
cial obligations! 


el) © Bath Salts 


Made in U.S. A. by 
Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 
i, 25 West 45th Street, New York 




















THE NEW INDOOR 
BOWLING GAME 
for young and old. 
A Hi-Grade Game. 
Beats a Bowling 
Alley. Send for 

a circular £0 
The Diseus Co. 
Box 72, Weymouth, Mass. 
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Played by Music Rolls 


Without any Knowledge of Music or Notes you play in a few 
minutes, perfect like an Artist, latest hits, songs and dances. 





No study or practice. Nobody can see the arrangement. Three 
models. 00, $55.00, $70.00. Every instrument guaranteed. 
interesting circular No. 5 and Roll List mailed free. 


TREASURE SALES COMPANY, 1690 Boston Road, New York 








designed by 


TonT SAP 


HREE lovely patterns to 
choose from! Full of color 
and interest. Created in the 
very spirit of childhood by 
America’s master children’s 
artist who has delighted mil- 
lions. Woven by Mohawk ina 
staunch and long wearing fab- 
ric. Boxed in the quaintest 
doll house containers. Priced 
very moderately. At leading 
stores—everywhere! If your 
store doesn’t carry them, 
write direct to: 


Mohawk Carpet Mills 


SR Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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SUNSET'S TRAVEL SERVICE 


Going East? West? Around the world? 


Or on a short vacation trip? Write us and 


we shall try to solve your problems. All inquiries will be answered by mail and 
topics of general interest to the traveler will be discussed in these columns 


Write to Sunset’s TRAVEL SERVICE, 


ORIENTAL ART CRUISE. On Janu- 
ary 12, 1929, S. S. President Cleveland, of 
the American Mail Line, will leave Seattle 
on one of the most unusual Far Eastern 
Cruises. It will be a combined pleasure, 
educational, business, art and “good will” 
cruise of the entire Orient. Dr. Herbert 
H. Gowen, Professor of Oriental Studies 
at the University of Washington, will head 
the party. Dr. Gowen is an authority on 
Asiatic affairs, and a connoisseur and col- 
lector of Oriental art treasures. The 
members of the cruise will therefore enjoy 
expert guidance which should help greatly 
to make this a tour of unequalled value. 

“The firecracker stage of China’s recent 
political struggle is now passed,” stated 
Dr. Gowen in an interview. “There is not 
even that much to hinder us from going 
where we will in the entire Orient. After 
visiting the most interesting sections of 
Japan, we shall proceed to Seoul in Korea, 
to Mukden and Dairen in Manchuria; to 
Tientsin, Peking, Nanking, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Canton and Macao in China, 
and then on to the Philippine Islands. We 
shall mix everywhere among the countless 
millions of Asiatics and quietly observe the 
Oriental in his common round and daily 
task. With such a large party of prominent 
Americans we expect to receive every 
possible assistance and even special enter- 
tainment from the various Oriental Gov- 
ernments, including the new Nationalist 
Government in China. We shall pay par- 
ticular attention to Korea—a part of the 
Orient often unfortunately neglected by 
Americans traveling in the Far East. Our 
cruising party will return to the United 
States either direct to Seattle or by way 
of Honolulu and San Francisco.” 

S. S. President Cleveland will return to 
Seattle on April 8th. 

* e * 

MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES. Mrs. 
H. B., Burlingame, Calif. There are two 
very interesting Mediterranean Cruises 
scheduled to leave New York at about the 
time you intend to be in that city. On 
January 30th, Clark’s 25th Cruise will 
start from New York by S. S. “Transyl- 
vania.” ‘The tour will be personally con- 
ducted by Mr. F. C. Clark. Among 
others, the following places will be visited: 
Madeira, Grand Canary (Las Palmas), 
Casablanca in Morocco, Cadiz, Seville 
(Granada, the Alhambra), Gibraltar, 
Malta, Athens, Constantinople. Through 
the Grecian Archipelago to Haifa in 


1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal 


Palestine. (Side trips to Galilee, Damas- 
cus, Cairo.) From Haifa by railroad to 
Jerusalem. Bethlehem, the Mount of 


Olives and Gethsemane! Egypt (Alex- 
andria, Cairo, the Pyramids, the Sphinx). 
A number of optional side trips can be 
taken in this interesting country. Next 
stop is Naples (Pompeii, Capri, Sorrento, 
Amalfi). Rome, French Riviera, Monte 
Carlo. From Cherbourg travelers may 
make trips through Europe and take a 
later boat back to New York, or they may 
continue and arrive in New York on 
April 7th, sixty-six days after departure. 

Another conducted tour will be under- 
taken by the Canadian Pacific. S. S. 
“Empress of Scotland” will leave New 
York on February 4th, on a Mediter- 
ranean Cruise of 73 days, covering a total 
mileage of nearly 15,000 miles. These 
are the high lights of the Canadian Pa- 
cific cruise: Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (op- 
tional trip to the Alhambra), Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Palermo, Sicily, Naples (with a 
number of interesting side trips), Venice, 
Dubrovnik (Jugo-Slavia), Athens, Con- 
stantinople, Famagusta (Cyprus), Beirut 
(Syria), Palestine, where trips to all prom- 
inent places can be arranged. After a ten 
days’ stay in fascinating Egypt, the 
steamer will make a second call at Naples 
and then proceed to Monte Carlo and the 
French Riviera. Members of the party 
may then go to Paris or any other Euro- 
pean place, or may continue by boat to 
Cherbourg and Southampton, and then 
return to the United States. 


* * 
* 


THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS are U. S. 
Territory. Therefore, no passports are 
required for visiting the enchanted isles 
in the Pacific. This is published in an- 
swer to questions received by this depart- 
ment from a number of its readers. 


* oa 
+ 


MONTEVIDEO, the Capital of Uruguay, 
has a population of about 400,000. It is 
a city of unusual charm; nature and art 
rival to make it beautiful. But it is not 
only the wonderful climate and the artistic 
surroundings that draw yearly thousands 
of tourists to the “City of Roses,” it is 
also the gay and carefree life that pre- 
vails. Colorful bathing beaches, a gov- 
ernment-run casino, one of the finest 
opera houses in the world and many other 
attractions offer an endless variety of 
amusements to the pleasure-loving. Mon- 
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MEDITERRANEAN [22!5= 
| 
ss “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 30 { T R A V E L } | > 
Clark’s 25th cruise, 66 days, including Ma- | V t 
deira, Canary Islands, Casablanca, Rabat, ; : aca 10n “ 
Capital of Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Malta, | tevideo is, of course, only one of the many | 
Athens, Constantinople, 15 days Palestine | beautiful places visited on South Ameri- on a Western 
and Egypt, Italy. Includes hotels, guides, | can tours which are now so popular with | | 
motors, ete. ™ Americans. ‘Skipping a Winter,” by 
Norway-Mediterranean Cruise, spending the winter months in South 
June 29, 1929; $600 up 
Ad. T. Weight, Gen. ha)-.625 Blastest 9. Sen Bronctece America, has become a slogan which is | |) 
° , “? | 
Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring St., L. A. taken up by an ever increasing number of | || : 3 ey 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York City | tourists. | with a horse for your intimate com 
4 q J | panion; hiking, hunting, riding the 
“ee REDUCED FREIGHT RATES a eae Se yeas ;range and camping with congenial 
—e Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles DESER I WIN I ER RESOR | Ss in | companions. A few weeks of life in 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before S h Cc lif o i P 7 
‘ shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. southern alifornia. the open eating plain wholesome food 
P i ieee The dictionary tells us that the desert | |) sleeping soundly, seeing and learning 
San Franelseo, Monadnock Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. | is ‘‘a region wholly or approximately | || = Ys S° 8 
Seattle, L. O. Nmith Bldg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building : ey “ something new every day and you 
ad Roston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Kidg.| Without vegetation” and that “‘such re- th a b 4 kit mss 
id S"Louis 1600 8; Brendway"” BaitsionHilcett Square” | gions are rainless, usually sandy, and com- | | TCD With a bronzed’ skin, 2 sharp- 
as Detroit, Transportation Bldg. monly not habitable.” ened appetite and a renewed zest in 
Cal We wonder what the author of this living. 
7, amar % , ab >” me @ ~ 
San Diego Army and Navy Academy would he a taken . Palm Springs | A carefully selected list of ranches in 
2 in southern California today, or shou | the G South 
mas Junior Unit R. O. T. C. : 7 7 : the Great southwest. 
> pel “The West Point of the West” awaken tomorrow morning and find him- | || NO CHARGES NO BERS 
self in a certain hacie ) c cI 
twat B-o.usee te a toa | 5 f in a certain hacienda on the outskirts | 
lane, Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate | Of Indio, likewise in southern California; AAsk Mr Foster 
ae lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located op | or if he should stand in a palm-sheltered . 
inx). bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian . . ee , REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
= he influences, Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box § | ©asis on the other side of the valley about ieee leeae : 
Pacific Beach Station, San Di Cal. i i . : CE: 
Next —_. Indio, en ont ng ” ov “a0 aap. TORONTO—The Robt. Simpson Co., Ltd. 
=nto, - panorama OF Uile Sky, Cesert Bower 3m NEW ENGLAND SERVICE: 
onte STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP towering, magnificent mountain range. BOSTON—The Copley-Plaza 
, OSTON—The Hotel Statler 
may MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION. __ | Surely he would want to change certain | | BRerton WOODS Hote Mount Washington 
be o ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF portions of his book of definitions. ; (July-Oct. 
may | CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 | "Palm Springs is on the western rim of || MANGE, V1 oe dane 
2 . “ L -— astla 
on OF SUNSET. what is geographically Sasenn ae the Colo- BURLINGTON, VT.—Hotel Vermont (May-Oct.) 
ag Published monthly at San Francisco, Cali- rado Desert of California. There is no _GREENFIELD, MASS.—The Weldon (May-Oct.) 
der. fornia, for October 1, 1928 other spot in America—nor in the world, Oe dae ta ae si dee 
: p ° NE —Lord & Taylor, n Ave 
ei State of California, . for that matter—that has a more ideal NEW YORK—Hotel Pennsylvania, Seventh Avenue 
ane City and County of San Francisco, ss: winter climate, or has such unique sur- BROOKLYN-—Frederick Loceer & Co. 
° C NEW 2 —tL. or « >. 
‘ter- — wong ae in and od the tc roundings. Here is a real oasis in the ALBANY_The DeWitt Clinton (May-Oct.) 
and county aforesaid, personally appeare desert, off the beaten road. Native palm PHILADELPHIA—Strawbridge & Clothier 
otal Charles H. Woolley who, having been duly Aint ih Soap REE Saya _ h ATLANTIC CITY—Foster Building, Boardwalk & 
hese tree groves in the canyons beside health- Michigan Ave. 
sworn according to law, deposes and says are . hel J hr S : 
Pa- that he is the Publisher of SUNSET, and 8 Ee, ee eT ee ee | ee 
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That has few 
parallels. Trav- 
elers by the 
thousand see it 
yearly. 


IEW this scenic spectacle 

from Mt. Lowe —a two 
hour ride from Los Angeles 
via Pacific Electric. 

Four counties—56 cities— 
visible from where you stand. 
At night an electrical display 
unrivalled anywhere. 


Low Cost Tavern and Cottages 


One day round trip from 
Los Angeles is $2.50. Special 
two day trip including four 
meals, lodging and fare is $7.50. 
Weekly and monthly rates 
upon request. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Write O. A. Smith, Pass- 
enger Traffic Manager, Pac- 
ific Electric Railway, Los 
Angeles, for Free descriptive 
booklet. 


Lowe 


Pacific Electric 
Railway 


O. A. SMITH, 


P ger Traffic N 














From New York 
Jan. 22..104 days 


South 
Ameriea- 
Afriea Cruise 


West Indies, South America, 
South Africa, East Africa, 
Europe. Management by 
world’s greatest travel sys- 
tem. Duchessof Atholl (new). 
As low as $1500. Booklets 
from your own agent, or 


Canadian 


... Pacifie 


World's Greatest Travel System 
675 Market Street San Francisco 


621 South Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
Offices also at Portland, Tacoma, Seattle 
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PLACERVILLE (PLAY-sir, usually pronounced 
Plasser)—From placer, or surface mining, old gold 
mining town. 

> a A DEL REY (PLY-ah dayl ray)—The king’s 


ach 

Pr Wey xy — (PLAY-toh)—Perhaps from Spanish pleito, 

PLU MAS (PLOO-mahs)—Feathers. 

POINT ARENA (ah-RAY-nah)—Sandy point 

POINT CABRILLO (cah-BREE-ych)—Named in 
honor of an early Spanish explorer. 

POINT LOBOS (LOH- -boce) Lobos means wolves. 
Point probably named from lobos marinos (mah- 
REE-noce), meaning sealions. 

POINT LOMA (LOH-mah)—Hill point. 

POINT PINES—Originally Punta de los Pinos 

(POON-tah day loce PEE-noce), Point of the Pines. 

POINT REYES (RAY-ace)—King’s point. 

POMONA (poh-MOH-nah)—Fanciful; probab!y re- 
ferring to fruit or fragrance. 

PORTOLA (usually pronounced: pohr-TOH-lah)— 
Named for Don Gaspar de Portola (dohia gahs- 
PAHR day pohr-toh-LAH), the first Spanish mili- 
tary a ag who came with Father Junipero 
Serra in 1769 

PC oh we RO (poh- TRAY-roh)—Herder; also, pasture- 





und. 
P RE SIDIO (pray-SEE-dyoh)—A fortified military 


(L AY P >URISIMA CONCEPCION (lah poo-REE-see- 
mah cohn-sayp-SYOHN)—The Immaculate Con- 
ception (of the Virgin Mary). Mission founded 


1787 
RAMONA (rah-MOH-nah)—Heroine of Helen Hunt 
Jackson's novel of early life in California. 
REDONDO (ray-DOHN-doh)—Circular, round. 
REDWOOD—The Sequoia Sempervirens, called by 
Portola, Palo Colorado (PAH-loh coh-loh-RAH- 
doh), red wood. 
REFUGIO (ray-FOO-hyoh)-—-Shelter, harborage. 
RINCON (reen-COHN)—Corner or nook; |urking- 


place. 

RIO VISTA (REE-oh VEES-tah)—River 
Usually pronounced VISS-tah. 

RODEO (roh- ot be lle Ty of cattle. 

SACRAMENTO (sah-crah-MAYN-toh)—Named for 
the blessed sacrament. The river was first named 
Jestis Maria, which see. 

SALINAS (sah-LEE-nahs)—Salt-pits or salt mines. 

SAN ANDREAS (szhn ahn-DRAY-ahs)—From 
Spanish San Andrés, St. Andrew. 

SAN ANTONIO DE PADUA (sahn ahn-TOH-nyoh 
day PAH-dwah)—St. Anthony of Padua. Mission 

founded 1771 

SAN ARDO (sz thn AHR- doh)—St. Ardo 

SAN AUGUSTINE (pronounced: san a-GUSS-tin)— 
St. Augustine, founder of the Augustinian Order. 
In Spanish, San Augustin (sahn ow-goos-TEEN). 

SAN BENITO (sahn bay-NEE-toh)— St. Benedict. 

SAN BERNARBE (sahn_ bayr-NAHR-bay)—St. 
Barnabas. Spanish Bernabe (bayr-nah-BAY). 

SAN BERNARDINO (sahn bayr-nahr-DEE-noh)— 
St. Bernardinus. Locally called ‘“‘San Berdoo.”’ 
SAN BRUNO (sahn BROO-noh)—St. 

der of the Carthusian Order. 

SAN BUENAVENTURA (sahn_ bway-nah- bayn- 
TOO-rah)—St. Bonaventure. See ‘Ventura.’ 

SAN CARLOS BORROMEO (sahn CAHR-loce 
bohr-roh-MAY-oh)—St. Charles of Borromeo. The 
mission in Monterey is still used for services daily. 

SAN DIEGUITO (sahn° dyay-GHEE-toh)—Little 
St. James (perhaps St. James the Less). 

SAN DIEGO (sahn DYAY-goh)— St. James. Origi- 
nally named San Miguel by Cabrillo in 1542. Re- 
named by Viscaino (bees-cah-EE-noh) in 1602. 
Father Junipero Serra founded the first of the 21 
missions here, in 1769. 

SAN DIMAS (sahn DEE-mahs)- 
converted thief on the cross. 

SAN FELIPE (sahn fay-LEE-pay)—St. Philip 

SAN FE “) ANDO (sein fayr-N TAHN-doh)—St. 
Ferdinand 

SAN FRANCISCO (sahn_frahn-SEES-coh)—St. 
Francis, founder of the Franciscan Order. 

SAN FRANCISQUITO (sahn frahn-sees-KEE-toh) 

Little St. Francis. 

SAN GABRIEL ARCANGEL (sahn gah-BRYAYL 
ahr-cahn-HAYL)—St. Gabriel, Archangel. Mission 
founded 1771. 

SAN IGNACIO (sahn eeg-NAH-see-oh)—St. 
tius (of Loyola), founder of the Jesuit Order. 

SAN JOAQUIN (sahn hoh-ah-KEEN)—St. Joachim. 

SAN JOSE (sahn hoh-SAY)—St. Joseph, the foster- 
father of Jesus. City built on site of the first 
pueblo (PWAY-b!oh) or town established in Cali- 
fornia. Mission San José de Guadeloupe, 15 miles 
northeast of the city, was founded June 11, 1797. 

SAN JUAN BAUTISTA — hwahn bow-TEES- 
tah)—St. John the Bap 

SAN JUAN C APISTRANO. ‘(sahn hwahn cah- -pees- 
TRAH-noh)—St. John of Capistrano. Mission 
founded 1776, andl year the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was sign’ 

Ss AN LEANDRO cae lay-AHN-droh) St. 
Leander 

SAN. “LORENZO (sahn loh-RAYN-soh)—St. Law- 
rence. 

SAN LUCAS (sahn LOO-cahs)—St. Luke. 

SAN LUIS OBISPO DE TOLOSA (sahn LOO-ece 
oh-BEES-poh day _ toh-LOH-sah)—St. Louis, 
Bishop of Toulouse. Mission founded 1772. 

SAN LUIS REY DE FRANCIA (sahn LOO-ece ray 
day FRAHN-syah)—St. Louis, King of France. 
Mission founded June 13, 1798. 

SAN MARCOS (sahn MAHR-coce)—St. Mark. 

SAN MARTIN (sahn mahr-TEEN)—St. Martin. 


view. 


Bruno, foun- 


—St. Dimas, the 


Igna- 
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GENUINE 
HOSPITALITY 


The time honored traditions of 
the Hotel Van Nuys are the 
most priceless asset of the hotel. 


Coupled with whole hearted 
service, true hospitality, and 
refinement, it is no wonder 


that the Van Nuys is_known 
the world over. 


MODERATE RATES 
Write for illustrated folder 














HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 
SAN FRANCISCO | 
“One of the World's Great Hotels” | 
Facing Union Square 
Location — Structure — Equipment — Service 
Management, James H. McCass 














SANTA MARIA INN 


on the Coast Highway 
Half way between San Francisco and Los Angeles | 














1. How Dry 1 Am! 
2. Have Another Drink: 


Dutch Porcelain Decanter, Qt. Size 
It plays above tunes if you lift it from table- 


Other Handsome Musical Novelties. WM 
My i fi 

ma i) i 

OhBoy/ 


Catalog No. 45 og 
MERMOD & C 
16 E. 23rd St., New Yok City 
es oe es es 
Classified Advertising 
PATENTS 

Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
ceferences. Best results. Promptness assur 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Nintb 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


ene we os you in business and hel 
o capital or experience n 
ioere rn full one You can easily earn $50-$100 
— — Madison Company, 564 Broadway, 
ew York. 


Men—Interested obtaining information about 
work ——., wealthy South America write for 
free list. pay. South American Service Bureau, 
14,600 Alma, Neng) Mich. 

Wanted Immediately, Men-Women, 18-55, 


to aan for Government Positions, $115-$250 mo. 
oa nstruction Bureau, 203, St. Louis, Mo. 






































IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Personal Monogram stationery, $2, $3 and 
$4.50. Monogram bridge cards, genuine leather 
cases $4.50, $6.50. Personal X’mas cards finest se- 
lection in America; Portfolio illustrated in beautiful 
colors mailed free. Fifth Ave. Stationers, 500 Fifth 
Ave., 








SONG WRITERS 


Songwriters: Substantial Advance Royalties 
are ay r publishable work. Anyone having 
original ideas for songs may submit ms for 
pac ln and free advice. Walter Newcomer, 
1674 Broadway, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mineral rods on positive all money- 
back iree da. if not satisfied after using 
—, three hm Write T. D. Robinson. Box 
68 M 
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THE 
Doorway of Pinapitality 





Enter the doorway ot 
this popular hostelry and you feel at home. 
There’s an atmosphere of cordial welcome 
which marks the difference between the 
Hollywood Plaza and ordinary hotels. 

Your room, too, has that added touch 
of distinction. Pictures on the wall, over- 
stuffed furniture, a floor lamp and reading 
lamp... these are but a few of the features 
that make you feel at home. 

Pig’n Whistle Dining Service insures the 
best of food. Therefore, when you are next 
in Los Angeles be sure te investigate. 


THE HOLLYWOOD 


PLAZA 
HOTEL 


Vine Street at Hollywood Boulevard 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


——_ 

















Our Greatest Mother 


+ JOINS, + 
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SAN MATEO (sahn mah-TAY-oh)—St. Matthew. 

SAN MIGUEL (sahn mee-GAYL)—St. Michael, the 
Archange!. Mission founded 1797. 

SAN ONOFRE (sahn oh-NOH-fray) St. 
phorius. 

SAN PABLO (sahn PAH-bloh)— 

SAN PEDRO (sahn PAY-droh) 
by Cabrillo in 1542. 

SAN QUENTIN, or QU INTIN (sahn kayn-TEEN, or 
keen-TEEN)—St. Quentin. Usually pronounced 
san KWEN-tin. 

SAN RAFAEL (sahn rah-fah-AYL)—St. Raphael 
(me Archangel). Usually pronounced san rah- 





Ono- 


St. Paul. 


St. Peter. Named 








SAN" SIME ON (sahn SEE-ma ayo) — ey + Simeon. 
SANTA ANA (SAHN-tah AH-nah)— Anne. 
ones SNe A (SAHN-tah ah-NE E. -tah)—Little 


An 

SANTA BARBAR A (SAHN-tah BAHR-bah-rah)— 
St. Barbara. Named by Viscaino in 1602. Mission 
founded 1786; still occupied by Franciscan monks. 

say CATALINA (SAHN-tah cah-tah-LEE-nah) 

Catharine, an early Roman martyr. 

SANTA CLARA (SAHN-tah CLAH- rah)—Site of 
the eighth mission, founded 1777, _The University 
of Santa Clara, founded by Je suit”priests in 1870, 
is the oldest university in the West. 

SANTA CRUZ (SAHN-tah crooce)—Holy Cross. 
No trace remains of the mission, founded 1793. 

SANTA FE (SAHN-tah fay)—Holy faith. 

SANTA MARGARITA (SAHN-tah mahr-gah-REE- 
tah)—St. Margaret. 


Ss — MARIA (SAHN-tah mah-REE-ah)—St. 
y the Blessed Virgin 
SANTA MONICA (SAHN-tah MOH-nee-cah)— 


St. Monica, patroness of mothers; the mother of 
St. Augustine 

SANTA PAULA (SAHN-tah POW-lah)—St. Pauline. 

SANTA RITA (SAHN-tah REE-tah)—St. Rita. 

SANTA ROSA DE LIMA (SAHN-tah ROH-sah day 
LEE-mah)—St. Rose of Lima, patroness of Ameri- 
can acct the only woman saint of the New 
Worl 

SANTA SUSANA (SAHN-tah soo-SAH-nah)—St. 
Susan. 

aad = INEZ, or YNEZ (SAHN-tah ee-NACE)— 

Agnes. Sometimes pronounced: EYE-nez. 

Ss AN TA YSABEL, or ISABEL (SAHN-tah ee-sah- 
BAYL)—St. E lizabe th. 

SATICOY (SAT-i-coy)—An Indian name. 

SAUSALITO (pronounced saw-sa-LEE-toh)—Per- 
haps the little willows, from the Spanish, sauce 
(SAW-say), willow. 

SEQUOIA (see-KWOY-ah)—Botanica]l name of the 
giant trees of California. Named in honor of a 
famous Cherokee Indian. There are two varieties: 
The Gigantea, growing in the Sierras; and the 
Sempervirens (Latin, ‘‘ever-living’’) found in the 
Coast Range. See ‘‘Re dwood.” 

SERRA (SAYR-rah)—See “Junipero Serra.’ 

SESPE (pronounced SESS-pee)—An Indian name. 

SHASTA, MOUNT—Said to have been named for 
the Shastika, or Sustika, Indians, who called the 
mountain I-ee-kah. The Russians ca!led the snow- 
capped peak Tchastal, or Chastel. Fremont spelled 
it Tshastel. 

SIERRA IADRE (SYAYR-rah MAH-dray)— 
Mother Ridge. 

SIERRA NEVADA (SYAYR-rah nay-VAH-dah)— 
Snowy ridge. 

SISKIYOU (siss- kee-YOU)—Origin of name much 
in doubt. Said to have been given by French- 
Canadian tr: appers because of loss of a bobtail horse 
and to mean ‘bobte ail.’’ A'so said to be Indian for 

“council ground.” 

SOLANO (soh-LAH-noh)—The east-wind; also the 
night-shade plant; also an Indian name. 

SOLEDAD (usually pronounced SOL-a-dad)—Soli- 
tude. The mission, founded 1791, was dedicated to 
“Nuestra Senora de la Soledad” (NWAYCE-trah 
sayn-YOH-rah day lah soh-lay-DAHD), Our Lady 
of Solitude. 

SONOMA (soh-NOH-mah)—Indian nz ame, perhaps 
from Tso (earth) and Noma (vi.lage). A'so said 
to mean Big Nose Valley. The name “Valley of 
the Moon” is of recent origin. The mission San 
Francisco Solano de aaa last of the 21 missions, 

was founded in 182: 





SONORA cok: NOLLrah)—N Vamed for Sonora, 
Mexico. 
SOQUEL (Spanish pronunciation: soh-KAYL)— 


From Usacalis, an Indian village. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY—Founded by Gover- 
nor and Mrs. Leland Stanford, and named Leland 
Stanford Jr., University, in honor of their son 
The largest endowed university in the world. 

SUISUN (soo-SOON)—Indian: A wide expanse. 

SUTTER (SOO-ter)—Colonel John A. Sutter estab- 
lished the first settlement in the Sacramento Valley 
and built a fort, which is now in Sacramento wen 
preserved. It was here he tested with acid the first 
go'd found by Marshall and proved it. 

TAHOE (TAH-hoh)—Named by Reverend Thomas 
Starr King from Indian words signifying deep 
water. The Indian word dao means deep or blue. 

Tah-OH-ee means much water. 
TAJIGUAS (tah-HEE-gwahs)—An Indian name. 


TAMALPAIS (tah-mahl PAH-eece)—From Indian 


tomal (bay) and pais (mountain). 

TASSAJARA (tahs-sah-H AH-re ib) Prob ably a place 

where meat is hung out to dry 

TEHACHAPI (pronounced tee oT. 
Indian ae Ta-hi-chipa-han, or according to 
Powers, Ta- -hich. 

TEHAMA (usually pronounced tee-HAY-mah)—An 
Indian tribe. 

TEJON (tay-HOHN)—Badger. 
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~ Dhe Comfortable 
Great Northern 
H 1 


UI 
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AVELERS select the 
Great Northern for its won- 
derful location in Chicago’s 
“loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, 
homelikeenvironment, atten- 
tive service, excellent food and 
moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


ra 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms 
$2.50 a day and up 


Sample Rooms 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 
$7.00 and $8.00 


Ah 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD 
Manager 


Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 
New Garage One-Half Block 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
$250 


Days of delightful rest while 
cruising in the wake of Ma- 
— around South America 
ard 12,000 ton McCormick 
Vessels! Days of explorations 
in Buenos Aires, the South’s 
ay Paree ... the smart 
ches of Montevideo . . 
Sao Paulo . . . Santos, the 
world’s coffee mart! Days of 
Spring, now, in the Southern 
Hemisphere, a colorful time 


ONE 
way 


to visit neighboring Americal 
Low round trip fares, 
returning via Panama Canal. 
Write or call for descriptive 
literature. 


McCORMICK 


Steamship Co. 
215 Market St., San F; 


rancisco 
McCormick Terminal, Portland 
Lane Mortgage Bldg., Los Angeles 
1321 Fourth Ave., Seattle 
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Read ALL the 
NEW SUNSETS 
in 1929 


on are going to be enthusiastic about the 1929 SUNSET. And at the 
new price of $1.00 a year—three years for $2.00—it will be the most 
amazing value ever offered to magazine readers. Likewise, the opportunity 
is yours to obtain, not only SUNSET, The West Great HOME Magazine, 
but also your other favorites, listed below, at special unit rates that represent 


real savings. 

Pick out your combination in this list; or if you want several other magazines 
along with SUNSET, write their names on a postcard—a special unit price 
will come back to you by return mail. 


SPECIAL UNIT LIST 
(All One Year Each ) 


Special Special 
Reg. Unit Reg. Unit 
SUNSET and Value Price SUNSET and Value Price 
WINGO no nos shad nee $3.50 $3.00 John Martin's Book......... $5.00 $4.40 
American Boy............. 3.00 2.50 Junior Home Magazine...... 3.50 3.00 
American Girl. . . .. 2.50 2.00 Life Re rea 6.00 5.40 
American Cookery ». 250 20 McCall's........... .. 2.00 2:20 
a wees eeeees 5.00 4.40 Mid-Week Pictorial . noese SOO GEES 
Atlantic Monthly oe owe 5.00 4.50 Modern Priscilla............ 3.00 2.50 
Better Homes & Gardens..... 1.60 1.10 Motion Picture Magazine.... 3.50 3.00 
Boy's Life....... -- 3.00 2.50 National Geographic......... 4.50 4.00 
Bookman piaini tee stigigieie ses ae 6.00 5.50 Nature.................00. 4.00 3.50 
Camera Craft... .. -- 3.00 2.50 Outdoor Life & Recreation... 3.50 3.00 
Century . - 6.00 5.50 Pathfinder.........0.0.0.00. 2.00 1.20 
Child Life..........-.++4. 4.00 3.50 People’s Home Journal....... 1.50 1.10 
Children—(for Parents)...... 3.50 3.00 p : 
ee PRMSUGINOY Sc 5 csc cv ence 3.50 3.00 
Christian Herald........... 3.00 2.50 aK: iss 
Pictorial Review............ 2.00 1.20 
College Humor............. 4.00 3.50 
4% Popular Radio ..< 065: ica 4.00 3.50 
Collier’s Weekly. ........... 3.00 2.50 
Si Popular Science Monthly..... 3.50 3.00 
Commanilitan .. «<i. 5.05060 4.00 3.25 Radio (S. F.) 3 50 3.00 
Country Life...........0.. ie 500 See ee ; ; 
Current History............ 4.00 3.50 Radio News................ 3.50 3.00 
Delineator... Sa ae 2.00 1 20 Red Book. Rote ee ee 3.50 3.00 
i ee eee 3.00 2.50 Review of Reviews.......... 5.00 4.50 
Everybody’s.......... 9559 3200. Ste Nicholas. ...-- 25-3... . 5.00 4.15 
Fashionable Dress. . . _ 4.00 3.50 Science and Invention........ 3.50 2.90 
Field and Stream............ BPR BIO ENE 8s ce iacenn icine dneutie 6.00 5.40 
Golden Book................ Pye Re: gk | Ea re a 5.00 4.40 
Good Housekeeping BO SSO Waite! ios ety sce ee 7.00 6.40 
Harper's Magazine . 5.00 4.40 Woman's Home Companion.. 2.00 1.20 
House Beautiful............. M00 3750 “Worlds Wok: 22.8 00ccss 5.00 4.40 
Hiygeia:....... 4.00 3.50 Youth's Companion. . -- 3.00 2:50 


Add $1.00 to any of the above “Special Unit” prices and 
SUNSET will come to you for three years—36 issues! 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Send SUNSET to your friends—a year-long reminder of yourself; the univer- 
sal holiday gift. Two subscriptions, each one year, $1.50; for additional 
subscriptions, add 50 cents each—if they are all sent together. On request, 
an appropriate Gift Card will be sent to the recipients of your gift sub- 
scriptions. 


SUNSET AGENTS WANTED IN 
EVERY WESTERN COMMUNITY 


Write to SUNSET’S Agency Department for details of our remarkable offers 
to local representatives. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


1045 Sansome Street San Francisco, California 
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{ TRAVEL ]} 


TEMECULA (tay-MEK-yu-lah)—An Indian village. 

TEMESCAL (tem-ess-KAHL)—Aztec: Sweat-house. 

TERRA BELLA (TAIR-rah BELL-lah)—Latin: 
Good ground. 

bi nh ANA (TEE-ah HWAH-nah)—Aunt Jane or 





TIBURON (tee-boo-ROHN)—Shark. (Usually pro- 
nounced TIB-ur-on). 

TODOS SANTOS (TOH-doce SAHN-toce)—All 
Saints. Named from Al! Saints’ Day (Nov. 1) 

TOMALES (pronounced: toh-MAH-leez)—Probab!y 
from Indian tomal, bay. 

TORTUGAS (tohr-TOO-gahs)—Turtles. | 

TRES PINOS (trace PEE-noce)—Three pines. 

TRINIDAD (tree-nee-DAHD)—The Holy Trinity. 
Named on Trinity Sunday. (Usually pronounced 
TRIN-i-dad.) é 

TROPICO (TROH-pee-coh)—Tropical. 

TRUCKEE (TRUCK-ee)—Named for a Canadi:n 
Indian guide with Fremont. 

TULARE (too-LAH-ray)—Perhaps Indian: Place of 
the tule rushes. 

TUOLUMNE (pronounced too-OL-a-mee)—Name 
of an Indian tribe, meaning place of the caves. 

UKIAH (yoo-KY-ah)—Indian: South village. 

VACAVILLE (pronounced VACK-a-vil)—Named for 
the Vaca family, early Spanish grant holders. 
8 anish * ‘vaca” (BAH-cah) means cow or beef. 

/aquero” (bah-Kay-roh) —. “cowboy,” and 
is much corrupted in cowboy usa 

Le ange ( ao LAY pe tees province in 

ain; a surna 

vALLEIO am YAY -hoh)—Named for General 
Vallejo, a governor of California. (Usually pro- 

nounced vah-LAY-oh.) 

VENTURA (bayn-TOO-rah)—From San Buenaven- 
tura, which see. Mission founded 1783. (The 
Spanish word ventura means happiness, luck, 
venture.) (Usually pronounced ven-TOO-rah.) 

VERDUGO (bayr-DOO-goh)—Name of a Spanish 
family. The word means young shoot of a tree, 
lash, executioner, and a very cruel. person. 

VISALIA (pronounced vi-SAYL-yah)—Origin un- 
certain; perhaps from an obsolete word, visal, mean- 
ing an eyeshade. 

VISITACION (bee-see-tah-SYOHN)—Visitation (of 
the Virgin Mary to St. Elizabeth). (Usually pro- 
nounced like the English word visitation.) 

WASCO (WAHS-coh)—Name of an Oregon Indiao 


tribe. 

YERBA BUENA (YAYR-bah BWAY-nah)—Mint; 
literally, good herb. Original name of San Fran- 
cisco and Goat Island. 

YERBA LIN send (YAYR-bah LEEN-dah)—Fine 
herb; pretty g: 

YOLO (YOH- Gai te Indian tribe (Yoloy). 

YOSEMITE | (yoh-SEM-it-ee)—Indian: Yohamite, 
meaning aren bear. Originally it was Uzumaiti. 

YREKA (wy-REE-kah)—From I-eek-ah, an original 
Indian name applied to Mt. Shasta. (N ot from re- 
versed spelling of the word “‘bakery.” The name 
was known long before there was a hele in the 


town.) 
YUBA (YOO-bah)—Prom uvas, which see. The river 
was originally named Rio de las Uvas, the river of 





grapes. 
YUCAIPA (you-KY-pah)—An Indian name. 
YUMA (YOU-mah)—Name of an Indian tribe. 


Oregon 


ALBANY (ALL-bay-nee)—Named by Monteith 
family from Albany, N. Y. 
ALSEA RIVER (al SEE~ah)—A corruption of Alsi, 
name of an Indian tribe. 
AMITY (AM-eye-tee)—Early settlers hoped for 
neighborly friendship. 
ANLAUF (AN-louff)—Settler’s name. 
eee AND (ASH-land)—Named from Ashland, Ky 
TTORIA (as-TOH-ree-ah)—Named from ‘John 
“o Astor, whose ae Fur Co. built fort at 
Pe of Columbia in 1811 
URORA (awe-ROH-rah)—“‘Where the sun of 
Bape os shines.”” Founded as a cooperative 


colony 

BEAVERTON — verton)—Large beaver colonies 
in early re ing days. 

— BUNTY (BEN-ton)—Named after 
Sena omas H. Benton of Missouri. 

BONNEY Lee (BON-nee-ville)—Named from early 
he ag ng hard = told of in Washington Irving’s 


book by 

BRIDAL. VEIL "FALLS (BRI-dell-vail)—Because of 
its resemblance to a bride’s veil. 

CALAPOOIA, river and mountains (kal-a-POOH- 

yah)—Name of Indian tribe of Willamette Valley. 

CANBY Y (CAN-bee)—Named from General Canby, 
slain by Captain Jack in Modoc War. 

CANYONVILLE (CAN-yon-ville)—In 
Creek Canyon, south of Roseburg. 

CASCADE LOCKS (KASS-kade)—Locks  con- 
structed by the government to let steamers pass 
above the Cascades to The Dalles. Indians have 
a legend that the ‘Bridge of the Gods’ once 
, wecan the Columbia and fell, thus blocking the 


nel. 

C: ASC: ADE MOUNTAINS —So named because of the 
many waterfalls in the Benge of the Columbia, 
which cuts through the range. 

CENTRAL POINT (CENT. rahl)—So named be- 
cause near center of Rogue River Valley. 

CHAMPOEG ee ee rst govern- 
ment of settlers was formed in 1 Said to have 


Canyon 


been called Champant du Gable, ‘ ‘Camp of Sand,” 
by French-Canadian trappers. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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America hears the desert’s call 









SoMETHING is happening on 
the desert of our Spanish- 
American Southwest in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. Leaders 
in America’s social and busi- 
ness life are building winter 
homes amid bristling yucca 
plants and fantastic cactus, on 














A ; The gay, healthful new winter resorts of our Spanish-American 
- Southwest are served only by Southern Pacific 





in the day-long sunshine. And 
all over southern Arizona 
are comfortable ranchos where 
the more energetic can enjoy 
the dash, color, and old-time 
spirit of the hard-riding, 
calf-branding, bronco-busting 











West. A fascinating outing! 





the sides of weird, chocolate- 
and-ocher mountains. To the 
distinctive hotels and hacienda 
resorts that have delighted dis- 
criminating travelers in recent 
years, others are now being added. 
Palm Springs and Indio, on the 
western (California) side of the 
Colorado River, are Meccas of this 
newest tide of fashionable travel. 
And Chandler, Phoenix, Nogales, 
and Tucson in southern Arizona 
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Twelve trains daily to the East; five through 
Southern Arizona 


and other centers in this romantic 
land of great winter moons and 
bright stars. 

Here winter is delightiul. Noon- 
day’s highest temperature averages 
81°; nights average 45° and invite 
sleep. Visitors spend memorable 
days on horseback, or at golf, swim- 
ming, tennis, dancing, or basking 


Southern Pacific’s GOLDEN 
STaTE Route (Los Angeles to 
Chicago) and Sunset RovuTE 
(San Francisco and Los Angeles 
to New Orleans and New York) 
directly and exclusively serve 
this spirited region. 

If your visit is to be just a 
stopover on your way east you 
can go via either GoLDEN STATE 
or Sunset Rovure and return 
the OVERLAND or SHASTA ROUTE. 


Southern Pacific 


La 2m IM AD 
Md ‘ te 


CPmoaant 
Ly sh Qs £5 & y ey 
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By all means send your name and address now to F. §. McGinnis, passenger traffic 


manager, Department 42-1, 65 Market Street, San Francisco, for free illustrated 
books, ‘‘ Desert Resorts of Southern California’ and ‘* Guest Ranches of Arizona. 
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he Lure of ‘Per re Things! = 


How far a cry it seems from 
the heaped bazaars of silken 
Samarkand to the azure skies 
and sunlight of our own golden 
west! Yet, seeing and feeling a 
Mohawk rug, how magically the 
distance melts away! For the 
hues, the warmth, all the bril- 
liancy of fabled Persia are native, 
too, to Sierran slopes. 

To realize it you need go 
a’journeying no farther than 
four nearest Mohawk dealer. 
There you'll discover a wealth 


of patterns, weaves and colors. 
Explore among them. Let your 
own good taste guide you. 
You'll find each one a master- 
piece of harmonizing beauty, of 
comfort, of guaranteed long 
wear. 

It’s a thrilling adventure— 
yielding to the lure of perfect 
things. Especially when, as in 
the case of a Mohawk rug, per- 
fection lies so close at hand and 
comes ata price you can so easily 
afford to pay! 








You will enjoy 
reading the new 
illustrated Mo- 
hawk Course in 
Home Decoration, 
by Agnes Heisler 
Barton. Send ten 
cents to cover cost 
- mailing. Ad- 

dress: MOHAWK 
CARPET MILLS 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


MOHAWK RUCS AND CARPETS 


tLLUSTRATED AS KARNAK WILTON—NO. 6015A 


167 4 


IMPERIAL 
7% Special 


THE PATTERN 
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